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= INTRODUCTION 


Tuis book is centred round a record which I have called The Diary. 
'This is an account of some of the conversations, drawings and 
activities of a group of twelve children in a progressive co-educa- 
tional boarding school. It was started because 1 wanted to remember 
the children in this group and, as it was war-time, I could not get film 
on which to take snapshots. It was only after a time that I realised T 
was recording much that might be interesting to other people. 


Method of Recording It is important I should make clear that the 
Diary gives only “random samples" of the activities of the group; I 
recorded over a period of two months, and only when it happened to 
be easy and convenient to do so. The whole of what I collected is 
given in Chapter Two and there has been no selection whatever on 
any grounds. It is very striking that a few “random snapshots” taken 
in this way should contain so much illuminating material, and I hope 
that other teachers may be encouraged to collect many such samples. 

It would have been easy to shorten the Diary by making some sort 
of selection, but I have not done so, in the belief that a complete record 
of a limited number of periods selected in this essentially random way 
will provide valuable material fora study of group behaviour. The 
method of “time-sampling”, and then selection from the large quantity 
of material that has been gathered, is useful when we want to study 
certain special aspects of child behaviour. It seems to me that it is not 
so useful when we want to see the interaction of children with each 
other in a group. 

I had many chances of recording when the children were at ease 
and unselfconscious. Ordinarily, it is difficult to take records of the 
activities of junior children without their becoming self-conscious. As 
far as I can judge, these children were never aware that I was writing 
about them. When they were curious about my scribbling, I told them 
that I was writing stories and that I carried a notebook wherever T 
went so that I could jot down ideas. One of the staff who took them 
for some English lessons was a short-story writer, so the explanation 
was within their experience and seemed quite feasible. I had also been 
with the group for some months before I started the Diary, so that 


they: were used to my being part of the group. 
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Purpose of the Book 1 used the Diary when lecturing to students in a 
training college for teachers. They seemed to find it so stimulating 
and illuminating that 1 was encouraged to develop it into a book 
which 1 hope will be of interest to other students aná to practising 
teachers. In it, 1 shall not be concerned to advocate new teaching 
methods for the junior school, since there have recently been some 
excellent books published on this topic. Its purpose, as I conceive it, is 
to give a picture of some of the urges, desires, interests and activities 
of that much neglected stage of child growth which Cyril Burt has so 
aptly called “the dark ages of childhood”. I am at least sure that no 
one who reads the Diary can dismiss the years of from seven to ten 
as “a colourless transitional period", and, since there has been no 
selection for presentation, I have perhaps avoided the charge of 
“reading into" the junior stage of child development “certain distinc- 
tive features deduced from some hypothesis of mental growth”. Part 
of its value may be that it will draw together some of the scattered 
facts that are known about children of this age and present them, not 
as abstract theories, but as observations of the way in which a group 
of flesh and blood children interacted with each other in real-life 
situations. 
Frances Tustin 
BIRMINGHAM, 
January 1950. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


BACKGROUND OF THE CHILDREN 
IN THE DIARY 


Home Background Most of the parents of the children whose sayings 
and doings are recorded in the Diary, were in comfortable economic 
circumstances. They were “progressive”, which is a term that covers 
a variety of attitudes. Some were Liberal or Left Wing in politics; 
some were engaged in creative work such as writing, acting or painting 
and others were professional people who wanted their children to have 
more freedom than they themselves had had at school. The parents 
of two of the children were on the teaching staff of the School. Most 
of the children received encouragement and stimulation from their 
homes and, as can be seen from the Diary, had started to absorb some 
of the ideas that were held there. The biggest difference between these 
children and those from poorer working-class homes was their greater 
command of language. This greater capacity for verbalising their 
eee and feelings is obviously an advantage to a study of this 
ind. 

The School was an independent, fee-paying co-educational boarding 
poe which catered for children of from three to eighteen years 
of age. 

The main general differences between this and an ordinary boarding 
school can be summarised as follows: Details òf social etiquette and 
the care of clothes were not as greatly emphasised and there was no 
school uniform. All adult workers, whether in the kitchen, the garden, 
the house or the school, were of equal status. The whole establishment 
was run by means of meetings, although there were directors who laid 
down the general principles of policy. All the children helped in the 
domestic work according to their age and ability. Thus the eight to 
ten year olds of this group were responsible every day for sweeping 
the playroom, the workroom and the connecting passages, as well as 
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for laying the table for breakfast. The children in the senior groups 
took part in School Meeting, which was presided over by a chairman 
elected from among their number. All the adults attended this meeting, 
and children and adults had equal rights of speech but not of decision. 
The Junior groups, of which this was one, had Junior Meeting, at 
which they brought forward ideas and suggestions. Thus, after the 
game when they are first “magicians” and later “chemists”, Gladys 
says, “Tm going to bring up at Junior Meeting, can't we have chem- 
istry.” Later they did have chemistry, but during the time when this 
record was being kept, their lessons were Art, Carpentry, Dancing, 
Clay-modelling, English, History, Nature Study and Arithmetic. 

The children came into contact with a large number of the staff 
(garden and kitchen workers as well as teachers and house mothers) 
so that they experienced wide differences of treatment. Although all 
members of the staff shared a sincere concern for the children's wel- 
fare, they had divergent views on child management. Some believed 
in using physical measures of coercion and some had very strong 
feelings against them. Some held “authoritarian”, some "participant" 
and some “laissez-faire” theories of discipline, but it was often found 
that two people who held theories which seemed to diverge 
treated the children very similarly in practice, and vice versa that two 
people who seemed to agree over theory often disagreed quite heartily 
over practice. This makes it difficult to express the varying views held 
in the school with regard to discipline, but perhaps enough has been 
said to make clear that there were varying attitudes and wide disagree- 
ments. There was also disparity with regard to the standards of 
behaviour that were expected from the children, a recurrent contro- 
versy being the standards of personal cleanliness and tidiness that the 
children should maintain. 

The majority of the teaching staff stressed co-operation rather than 
competition, and there were no incentives and deterrents such as team- 
marks, stars, order marks or detentions. There were no tests ОГ 
examinations and children were moved into the next group from a 
staff assessment of their physical and emotional maturity rather than 
from their intellectual achievement. As they moved up the school they 
were allowed privileges and given extra responsibilities, for examp e 
the boys and girls in the top group of the school were allowed to 
travel on the train to nearby towns, and were expected to supervise 
the early morning housework. It will be remembered that the children 
in this group would not be necessarily the eldest or most intellectua 
but those who, through staff discussion, had been rated as socially; 
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emotionally and physically mature enough for the responsibilities and 
privileges of this group. 

Games such as Hockey, Football and Cricket were played and were 
compulsory, but, whilst I was on the staff, the competitive element was 
not stressed. There was no formal physical training, but the junior 
groups had games such as "tracking" and chasing and ball games. 
Swimming was a popular daily activity in summer. The Junior children 
bathed in the open-air swimming bath without costumes, and although 
no formal land drill or instruction was given, all the children learned 
to swim by imitating the adults and the bigger boys and girls and by 
demanding odd bits of instruction from whoever happened to be 
present who could give it. 

The educational policy was fluid, each new member of the staff 
influencing it in certain directions. During the time that I was there, 
the teaching staff consisted of two people who had worked with A. S. 
Neill at Summerhill, some from other progressive schools, and some 
from more conventional independent and State schools. Wide differ- 
ences of opinion were expressed in Scholastic Meeting, where we met to 
discuss matters that concerned the teachers. Some thought that there 
was not enough emphasis on academic subjects and others felt that 
there was too much. My own view is that the technique of reading, 
writing and arithmetic should be taught clearly and economically and, 
Where possible, should arise from actual practical situations. Other 
Subjects can and do arise from the children's self-chosen activities, as 
we have seen from the work of the few schools which have been bold 
enough to experiment with what are inadequately called “Activity” 
methods. This means that Time Tables must be flexible and divided 
into large blocks of time. In this school, as the result of specialisation, 
there was strict adherence to a Time Table and the work was divided 
into subjects in which formal lessons were given, although each child 
progressed at his or her own rate. There was a lesson called Project, 
not taken by me, in which houses were made in trees, and lake dwellings 
and later villages and docks were constructed at the side of the lake, 
but this was not connected with the work done in the rest of their 
lessons. 

The children, however, saw to it that it was linked with their play 
activities. On one occasion Kevin, Fred and Ernest were seen by a 
local farmer on one of his deepest ponds. When he investigated, he 
found that they were straddled across a huge log which they paddled 
along very competently with their hands. This followed a Project on 
Transport through the Ages. After quite a tame project (according to 
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the man who took it) on Lighting through the Ages, the whole group 
made crude lamps from tins and pads of cotton wool soaked in petrol 
that had been “pinched” from the school tractor. They had a highly 
exciting and dangerous time with these in the playroom until one of 
the adults discovered with horror what they were doing. After this, 
to prevent the school from being destroyed by their healthy attempts 
to translate theory into practice, they had a Project where they made 
fires on some of the concrete slabs in the grounds. 

They were allowed to make fires on these slabs in their free time 
so long as they had permission from the adult on duty. Sometimes 
they even persuaded the people in the kitchen to give them potatoes 
to roast. During this free time they had access to the open-air swim- 
ming bath and in the grounds there were trapezes, climbing ropes, 
swings and rope ladders which had been slung over trees, on which 
they could play. As well as this, expeditions with an adult could be 
arranged to the nearby, quarry and river which are described in the 
Diary. In wet weather they used the playroom and the classroom. 


The Classroom This room, which was called the “Workroom”, could 
be used in “free play time” (the name given to any time that was free 
from lessons or fixtures). As it was their classroom, I made a rule that 
only quiet things like reading, writing letters, drawing, sewing, hand- 
work, etc., could be done there. Those children who wanted to do 
*messy things" or to play noisy games could use the playroom. The 
studio was used for painting so that in the workroom there were only 
pencils, pencil crayons and rough pieces of paper. All the pictures that 
are included in the Diary were drawn here. There were also sticks © 
plasticine, coloured embroidery silks, coloured sticky paper, needles, 
odds and ends of wool, a bookcase of story books and a cupboard 
containing exercise books, text-books and writing materials. In one 
corner, underneath a cupboard in which we stored models and pictures, 
there was a space which we used as “the Dump”. This consisted of a 
huge pile of cardboard boxes, stiff paper, cartons, boxes of material 
for sewing, milk tops and others scraps of paper and cardboard. Many 
exciting things were made from materials that were found here. 


The Playroom Outside the playroom was another “Dump” which 
supplied different kinds of material from the one in the workroom. 
Bottles, bits of lead, iron pipes, stones, tin cans, crockery, bits © 
machinery and miscellaneous articles of metal or wood could be 
gathered from there. Alan's inventions on page 54 were all made from 
material collected from this scrap heap. The playroom itself wa$ а long 
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room with a heating stove at either end and chairs and tables that 
were pushed ¿vell over to one side. On another side were lockers where 
the children kept such treasured belongings as pieces of string, books, 
jig-saw puzzles, flash-light batteries, bottles, tins, bits of wood, sticks, 
toy guns and many other things dear to the hearts of acquisitive 
juniors. I allowed them to keep these individual lockers in whatever 
state they pleased but tried to insist on tidiness in the workroom 
cupboard which was shared by all members of the group. 


Myself Y was their resident group teacher. In a typical day I was with 
them during early morning housework and would then serve and eat 
breakfast with them. After this we were together in the workroom for 
two hours. This period was intended for the discussion of group 
affairs, for number work and for English, but we often interpreted 
these subjects in a very liberal manner as will be seen from the Diary 
record. During the second half of the morning, the children were 
usually taken by other members of staff and I taught other groups. 
We were together again at lunch-time, after which there was some 
activity such as tracking or swimming. I saw them for some evening 
lessons, but I was not with them for supper. On the days when the 
House mother was off-duty, I helped them to dress in the morning 
and put them to bed at night. 

Naturally I often fell far short of the kind of person I wanted to be 
when with the children. I was scmetimes tired, quick-tempered and 
inconsistent, but I think that on the whole they trusted and were not 
afraid of me. We framed together a few simple rules well within their 
capacity to keep. Occasional lapses from these were treated by me 
with surprise and indignation, but not with superior moral censure. 
One of the most important rules concerned the classroom, where, as I 
have said previously, only quiet, orderly occupations could be pursued 
even in “free-play” time. They were also expected to sweep up the 
workroom if they had been sewing or cutting up paper in there, but 
I helped and encouraged them in doing this if they were very excited 
or very tired. Punctuality for lessons was also expected, as well as 
quick obedience to my call when we were out on any expedition. The 
reasons for these rules were very obvious and Í never found it necessary 
to use physical force such as pushing, slapping or holding the children. 

As Ihave said, there were occasional lapses; but the only child who 
was persistently a law-breaker was Kevin, who was in need of psycho- 
logical help. My handling of Kevin's misdeeds varied according to the 
degree to which he could be expected to behave like the other children, 
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and it was surprising how willingly the rest of the group accepted and 
understood the reasons for this special treatment. With the others, so 
far as it was humanly possible, I tried to be scrupulously fair. 

One more point needs mentioning. It will be noticed from the 
Diary that it was a custom in the school to call all the adults by 
their christian names. After a while, the strangeness of this wore off, 
but at first I was reminded of Margaret Mead’s story of the little girl 
who had been brought up to call her mother “Alice”, and who insisted 
on calling other children's mother their “Alices”! The reason for the 
use of christian names between children and staff was of course to 
help to break down the idea that the adults were "authorities" who 
deserved respect simply because they were “grown-ups”. Although 
I am sympathetic to the purpose that inspires this custom, 
common to many other progressive schools, I cannot help remarking 
here that the longer I was at the school the more convinced I became 
that the adult's attitude is more important than the name that is used 
for her. A person could be called Vera, without the formality of a 
“Miss” or “Mrs”, but could still remain and act as a very authoritarian 
person. However, this custom combined with the smallness of the 
group, and perhaps my own free and easy manner, helped to create 
an atmosphere of friendliness and informality. In retrospect, absorption 
and enjoyment seem to me to have been the commonest features of 
our exploits together, but of course there were times when individual 
children were noisy and aggressive. It must be remembered that these 
times are not recorded in the Diary. Usually, however, the children 
alternated short spurts of spontaneous affection for me with long 
periods of absorbed concentration on the work in hand, during which 


time, forgotten and ignored, I could blissfully record their conversations 
undisturbed. 


The Children 'The chronological ages of the twelve children ranged 
from 7-10 years. I tested each child with the full range of the Herring 
revision of the Binet Simon Individual Tests. Kevin was tested three 
times with a different result each time. I have taken the middle one of 
the three scores but I am not satisfied that it is a reliable assessment 
He was too disturbed emotionally to give a reliable result. (His other 
scores were ro years 4 months and 7 years 2 months.) 

The children have been given names which will help the reader to 
be aware of their relative mental ages, whilst reading the Diary. Thus 
Alan, who had the highest score on the test, has a name begirining 
with A, and Lily, who had the lowest, has a name beginning with L. 
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Thave also attempted to give some idea of their outstanding personality 
traits, as they appeared to me. 

It will be seen from the table below that, on the whole, this was 
à group of gifted children. The Diary gives a record of the interaction 
of the inner urges of the children who composed this group 
with the particular pattern of the external world in which they were 
living. What is needed now, for purposes of comparison, are records 
taken of many other groups of children from different social classes 
and with varying ranges of mental ability. 


TABLE SHOWING MENTAL AND 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGES 


Chronological Mental Outstanding Personality 
Name Age Age Ттаиз 

ALAN ++ | 8yrs.8mths. | 14 yrs. rr mths. | Inventive and original. Very full 
of vitality. 

BARBARA ++ | 9yrs 5 mths. | 14yrs. 4 пиһѕ, | High degree of independence 
and self-awareness. 

Coun ++ | 9yrs.Gmths. | 13 yrs, то mths. | Solemn, but had dry wit. 

Denis ++ | Syrs то mths. | 12 yrs. 5 mths. | Roguish and energetic. 

Ernest ++ | 9yrs.7 mths. | 12 yrs. 5 mths. | Very friendly and sociable. 

FREDERICK. 9 угз. 2 mths. | 12 yrs. 5 mths. | A little dependent, but also very 
protective at times. 

GLADYS ++ | 1oyrs.4 mths. | то yrs. 5 mths. | Friendly, under-confident about 


academic work, but very con- 
fident in physical activities. 
Hirpa ++ | 7 yrs. 11 mths. | то yrs.4 mths. | Affectionate—very responsive. 
to sense impressions, €g., 
colours, textures. 


Is .. ++ | 8yrs.1omths, | 8 yrs. 5 mths. | Slow and persevering, but quiet 
. sense of humour. 4 
James.. ++ | 8yrs. 9 mths, 8 yrs. 5 mths. | A new boy. Very shy and tense. 
Kevin «+ | 8 yrs. 7 mths, 8 yrs. 4 mths. | Very unco-ordinated and un- 
stable. 
Luv .. .. | 8yrs. 1 mth. 7 yrs. 9 mths. | Unhappy and “shut in". 


Recording When recording, I tried to be as unobtrusive as possible 
so that the environment and the personalities of the children were the 
main stimuli. Intentionally during this time I refrained from guiding, 
directing or sustaining such interests as the Monkey Game, Magicians 
or Bon Lon, and it is interesting to see how long the children carried 
them on under their own power. However, as group teacher, I was 
very much part of the group and was often drawn into its activities 
and had to abandon my notebook. Gaps, which are due to this or to 
my failure to write sufficiently quickly and legibly, are indicated in 
the tékt by a space. 
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THE DIARY 


February Ath 

To-day as we set out for the quarry, I suggested that we should 
find three signs of spring each. The air was clear and had that quality 
of sparkle that early spring days often have. The children scampered 
down the road revelling in the warm sunshine. They called to each 
other about the signs of spring that they were seeing—the hazel cat- 
kins, the bursting buds, the cheep of little chicks as we passed the farm 
and the masses of snowdrops growing in the garden. In the wood we 
saw the curled green leaves of the plantain and the tiny sword-like 
thrusts of the bluebell shoots and then we entered the quarry. 

This is a friendly, sheltered place with all kinds of exciting possi- 
bilities for children to use in their play. It has a large circular patch 
of springy green turf. On one side is a high wall of sandstone rock 
which has natural caves and handy ledges for climbing. On the other 
side opposite to the path are several very large trees growing in a bank 
with their roots exposed. These are thick and knotted and form 2 
number of cubby holes. At the side of these trees is a natural sandpit 
where the bank shelves away so sharply that the grass cannot get 4 
root hold. On the fourth side is a high grassy bank which is beautifully 
smooth for “roly-polies”. Away from this naturally enclosed play- 
ground stretches the wood with its tangle of blackberry bushes. 

As soon as the group arrived, they scattered. Some climbed the trees, 
some went on to the rocks and some hid in the cubby holes made by 
the tree roots. Those in the trees shouted that they were "tree 
monkeys" and the ones in the rocks retorted that they were “rock 
monkeys”. Kevin at first was a monkey with the others, but later sa! 
that he was a bird—a Kiwi. He kept getting hurt and lying with 2 
broken wing and I had to touch him to make him “well again”- (He 
really is an injured bird and he desperately wants someone to “make 
him well again”, not just in make-believe.) 

Later the game took form and shape and I was a bad Питай who 
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would shoot the monkeys. After a while they said, “No you are a 
nice human who doesn't shoot monkeys”, and the new boy, James, 
who is not yet absorbed into the group, became the bad man because 
he had a toy wooden gun. Denis “captured” the gun from him, 
without much resistance, and he became the leader who protected all 
the monkeys who had now become a monkey tribe. James was still 
an outcast as “the bad man who would shoot the monkeys”. The 
game continued until I asserted my function as “the good human” 
and took them home to dinner under my protection. 

On the road home Fred and Ernest had a fight. It appears that 
Ernest splashed Lily. In defence of Lily, Fred pushed Ernest, where- 
upon Ernest hit Fred on the nose and drew blood. 


February 4th. Evening. (In the workroom) 
I asked them all to draw a picture of themselves, so that I should 

be able to remember them. 

Kevin: Mine’s a funny one of me. Mine's a portrait of myself. 

Евер: Mine'sa cartoon of myself. 

Ernest: Гуе got a mirror. I'm going to look in that. 

GLADYS: I’m not going to do it. 

James: Сап we draw a log hut in the woods? 

Corm: This is a cartoon of myself. 

Kevin: Can І draw some more of myself? 

BARBARA: Frances, you draw yourself. You don't draw any pictures, 
you just make us do them! 
[Z start to draw and to write at the same time. A difficult job.] 

Denis: На, Ha, Ha. [41 rush to look. Denis terribly amused.] 

Kevin: Denis's hair is sticking out like bananas. 

BARBARA: Are you doing the back of yourself, Gladys? 

Kevin [enjoying himself thoroughly and showing his picture round to 
everybody]: Look at me, Denis. Mine's a portrait of myself. 

GLADYS: Don’t look at mine. [Puts her arm гойпа her drawing so that 
Barbara cannot see.] 4 

Нил: That's me, and that's ginger-pop, and that's me taking my 
sum paper to Mummy. [Ske had managed to get all her sums right 
that morning and had been tremendously proud to take them to her 
Митту] } 

James [drawn into the excitement now]: It doesn’t look like me. Does 
it? [Much more animated. н J 

GLADYS [Aastily covering up her work and looking self-conscious): Don't 
look. 
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James: I must put some dots on it for my freckles. Look, it looks 
just like me. Doesn't it? 

Denis: Pm making a face. e 

Kevin: Pm making a portrait of myself. 1 

BARBARA: It isn’t yourself. You haven't eaten it. 

ALAN: Things are yours before you've eaten them. 

BARBARA: That's what. 


February 4th. Later in the evening. (In the playroom.) 
Frep: Oh, my picture went wrong. 

BARBARA: Why do your pictures always go wrong? 
Frep: They always do. 


February 7th. Break-time. Morning 


Ernest [after having received a letter]: Hurrah, hurrah, I couldn't be 
happier—a letter from my friend. 


February 8th. Morning. (In the workroom) 

Alan had made a boat which he had painted cream and which had 
a large white sail. He is now making plasticine men and talking to 
himself as he does so. 

Alan putting man up mast. “This person hasn't very good eyesight.” 
Looking down on to ship he pretends to be the man and shouts “Ship 
ahoy!” Then he puts a ruler from the side of the ship and makes 
another man walk the plank. 

After this he models the captain who is put on the deck. The man 
in the mast tries to shoot the captain dead. Alan shakes the ship an 
the man in the mast falls down. The captain comes up and Alan, who 
e uar him, says, “What are you doing there? How did you get 

етер” 

Alan turns to Colin, and pointing to the captain, says, “Does this 
look like a duck?" 

Corin: Yes, looks rather like a doggie as well. 

ALAN: [Again pretending to be the captain.] ГП go and see how the 
look-out man is up there, but you see Pm rather croaky— 
Quack-a-Quack. 

Corin: Frances, look at this queer duck. 

ALAN: Oh, the look-out man is dead. Colin, this is the captain. Very 
big captain. Look, this is his big toe. 
[Quietness as Alan remodels the captain.] 
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Alan: I’m going up the mast to kill the look-out man. [Evidently 
has forgotten he is dead or has altered зогу] Quack-a-Quack. 
Boom! Boom! 

CAPTAIN or ALAN [from top of mast]: Ah, I see a mermaid. Look, 
Colin, this is supposed to be a mermaid. I will shoot her. Quack- 
a-Quack. Boom! Boom! Now she is dead.* 


February 8th. Evening. (In the workroom.) 

In Herbert Read’s book Education through Art he refers to the 
“mind-pictures” which he saw in a Secondary School. They were 
drawn by girls, and the teacher described her procedure as follows: 

“When I take a class for ‘Mind Pictures’ I tell them to close their 
eyes and relax and try to feel at peace. Some girls get a mind picture 
quite soon, in a few minutes (sometimes instantly), others take ten 
Minutes or even longer, and some do not see them at all. I try to 
make them understand that if they do not see them they must be quite 
honest and say so, and that they are not in any way ‘odd’ if they 
do not see them.” 

To-day when these children asked for something to do I suggested 
that they should do a "mind-picture". I said that sometimes when we 
closed our eyes we could see a picture and we could call them “mind- 
pictures" because they flashed across our mind. They seemed to like 
the idea, although obviously some children did not see anything and 
Contented themselves with the coloüred stars that resulted. from 
banging their eyes. 

At first the room was very quiet as they shut their eyes to see what 
“flashed before their mind's eye". 

Hiroa [walking out and whispering to те]: I can see just what I 
wanted to see and that's a mermaid. 

BARBARA: I can see a red spot. I must draw it, but it's too small. 

FreD: I can only see odd writing. 

Denis [very amused]: I can't see anything. 

BARBARA [out aloud]: Туе lots to draw. 

Там: I can see something, but I can't make out what it is. 

Denis: I can't see anything. 

Kevin: Don’t know what mine's meant to be, but it’s something. 

BARBARA: Mine's still got the old red spot. I think it's the light 
before I shut my eyes. 


* In connection with this fantasy Mrs. Pauline Shapiro has drawn my attention to the 
book by Sylvia Anthony called The Child's Discovery of Death, Chapter Three of which 


is devoted to a discussion of the ideas of death that are expressed by children in their 
antasies, 
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Сошм: Yes, there is with me. 

Aran: Гуе got a lovely idea. I'll do a “head” and what the head is 
thinking. 

Kevin [wandering about the room looking at the reference pictures]: 
Here's a Kiwi. What a sweet little thing! 

Alan and Denis, gather round Kevin's drawing. Ernest joins in and 
Lily is on the outskirts. Kevin, thoroughly enjoying being the centre 
of interest, explains what the planes are doing. 

Alan interrupts and explains too. 

Kevin [drawing another picture]: Boom! Boom! [He talks to himself 
all the time he is drawing. This is his usual procedure. Drawing is 
an intensely dramatic thing for him. He enters with every bit of 
himself into the details of his picture.) 

ALAN: Kevin, you're always thinking of war. 

Kevin: Here's liquid explosive coming down. It's so hot it blows 
up like gunpowder. . . . The bullets come down, and smash into 
there. Boom! Boom! 


FRED [comes to tell me about his picture]: His mouth's coming out of 
his face because he ate too much. That's his pitchfork. He hasn't 
any arms. I didn't see any in my mind. The middle was the only 
part that was coloured. 


Frep: Why are snake charmers dangerous? 
Denis: Because they'll charm the snake to bite you. 


(Alan has just finished his boat. It is cream with a white sail with 
a skull and cross-bones on it.) 
Denis: Do you still go up the rope to get moon cheese? 
Евер: No, I'm tired of it now. 
BARBARA: There's moon milk and moon cheese and coconuts. 
[Break-time. All rush off to see their nests.] 


February 11th. Evening. (Workroom) 


All drawing pictures about the monkey game. Gladys, Denis and 
Ernest in one tribe. 

Hilda on her own. 

Kevin. Apple tree at home. 

Ernest. Front lawn at home. 

Barbara. In a log in the grounds. 

They talk to themselves as they draw. 
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Frep: Very, very high bush. 
Denis: I’m going to draw the queer view that the monkey sees. 
Едер: Great big chestnut tree. Another bush over there. There's a 
house. 
Kevin: This isn’t actually where I’ve lived. I've never lived any- 
where. We keep on moving. 
Denis: How many places have you lived in? 
Kevin [not answering question]: To the school and back. To the 
school and back. 
Frep: I'ma very lucky little boy. I haven't moved at all. . . . This 
isn’t my house, y’know. It’s the house next door. 
Coun: Here's a little monkey crying. Someone left him outside his 
house. 
Kevin: A stone house. 
Frep: Where are a monkey’s ears? 
Mz: Look in the picture. [Pictures of animals for reference in work- 
room.] 
James isn't drawing. I ask him why. “I only want a Beacon book 
to read. I’m not in a tribe." 
Нил: This is a sort of box... 
BARBARA: І don't know how to draw monkey's faces. 
ALAN [ro Colin]: That's a lovely monkey, Colin. 
Con [smiling]: The monkey must be waving good-bye to the 
other monkey. 


nn) 
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Frep: I didn't copy my monkey. I just drew him. 

Corm: Neither did I. I just had to look at Ше ears. 

BARBARA: Гуе done two little monkeys. There's you and me coming 
over. 

FreD: I'm going to draw Bimbo running after me. 

BARBARA: "That's me and Colin. 

Aran: What about me? [Barbara ignores him.] 

Corm: I’m going to draw another monkey here, Barbara. 

BARBARA: These are awfully nice trees for climbing. . . - What 
colour are you, Colin? I want to draw you. 

Coun: Ima brown, brown monkey. 

BARBARA: There's you and me coming over. 

ALAN: There's Barbara. There's Barbara. There's Barbara. You are 
a very clever monkey, Barbara. 
[Ingratiatingly. He wants to be put in.] 

Kevin: I’m not in anyone's tribe. I’m just a stray one. 

ALAN: Pretend you're old and wise and live on your own. 

Kevin: Yes, I’m old and I only sell coconuts. 

ALAN [coming to look]: I’m not very old, but I’m medium. 

Barbara: There's me and that's my house and that’s his [indicating 
Colin]. We live near together and are friends. 

Kevin: I live in the tree. I’m a black monkey and I put coconut 
shells out. 

Aran: How do they pay you? 

Kevin: Ima very rich monkey. I give them away. 


February 12th. Morning 


On the way to the quarry Fred told us a story about a farmer who 
“didn’t like Churchill”, and to show his dislike smeared mud on a 
poster on which the face of Churchill appeared. “A soldier came and 
boxed him round the ears? Serve him right," Fred said. 

Araw: 1 don't like Churchill. He's greedy. 

BARBARA: I’m glad I didn't vote Conservative because they're for 
the rich people. 

Frep: What did you vote? 

BARBARA: Labour. They want everyone to work for their living. 

ALAN: Yes, that's what I mean. Churchill thinks the rich should have 
it without working for it. 


Corm: І think everyone has different ideas. 
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At the quarry. 
(To me). ? “You’rea bad man.” 
? Nasty old man.” 
? “Silly old man.” 
? “Throw a coconut at you.” 
? “No. She's not a bad man.” 
All up trees except James. 
Kevin: I’m gathering coconuts. 
Denis, Gladys, Kevin and Alan rush from trees to climb up the 
rocks. 
Kevin: We spy the nasty man. 


Position when we first arrived at Quarry 


Rocks Tree Tree 
Gladys 
Kevin Barbara 
Denis 
Alan 

Ernest Colin Fred 
Me James Lily Hilda lan 


One of them on the rocks: “Let's go and see the man. Look, there's 
man.” 
Нил [ro Fred]: We don't allow you to say our language. 
BARBARA and Corin: Yes we do, but don't say it to nasty people. 
Coun: I’m looking for climbing trees. Having the happiest time of 
my life climbing trees. 
Colin leaves the tree and swings on a branch. 
Стлруз: Ooh Man! 
Mz: Boom! 
GLaDys [ducking]: Tm not dead. = 
Barbara, Colin and Fred go off to the rocks. 
James is running up and down the bank. He says, “Look out!” 
and jumps down. 
Tan is on his own, running happily along the edge. 
The groups are now: Alan and Lily. 
Barbara, Colin, Hilda and Fred. 
lan on own. 
James on own. 
Theothers have disappeared and we go in search of them. 
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We come upon the others (Denis, Gladys, Kevin and Ernest) doing 
the most daring leaps from one huge rock to another. 
James: Ooh, it looks quite dangerous. It gives me the shivers. 
Евер: You're awful good climbers. 
Corm: No, it's not that I'm a good climber. It’s just that Гуе done 

it before and know how. 

Hırpa: Who's the best monkey climber? 
Corm: I think Denis. 


Arrive home. 
ALAN [coming up to me, throwing his arms round me]: Give us a kiss. 


February 12th. (At the dinner table) 


BARBARA: What shall we call our house? 
Corn: Baboon Cottage. 

Hırpa: Monkey Cottage. 

Aran: Mine’s “Monkey Hammock”. 


February 13th. (Workroom) 


Kevin is making a boat out of thin cardboard. He comes up to me, 
discouraged. 

Kevin: І can never get things right. 

I give him some help and he goes on happily for a while. Later 
on he again encounters a difficulty. 

Kevin: Oh, Frances. It won't work. Look, it all comes to pieces. 

T help again and he goes away and chatters while he works. 
Kevin: It’s going to be an aircraft carrier. It’s going to have little 

aeroplanes and all that. Can I have cotton wool to make the 
smoke come out of the funnels? 

All is going well, so he is cheerful. 

He holds a piece to make it stick, for one minute by my watch, and 
then says: “I think I can stick another piece on now.” [Later] “l 9 
you think I should stick a bottom on it?” Long pause of consideratio? 
from me. Before 1 reply he says: “I don't.” у 

[As he holds a piece to “make it stick”.] “Frances, were you alive IM 
the eighteenth century? = 
BARBARA: Of course she wasn't. She's only thirty-two. 

ALAN: My grandfather was. 

This leads on to a discussion of ages and they suddenly remember 

that it is Rosa's birthday. Rosa is the house mother. : 
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Kevin: I must make Rosa a present. РИ make this boat into one. 
What can it, be used for? 
Atan: I know, make it an egg-holder. 
Here's a pictures of the finished product! 


Piece of carboard cut too big 
and bent in. Fastened by strips. 


Bottom made from piece of 
cardboard also cut too big and 
bent in and fastened with strips. 


This was presented to Rosa. 


After the boat was finished Kevin went to the village shop to 
deposit some money in his Post Office account. When he returned, he 
said, “Гуе had such a shock. There was a big shot and a man shot 
à crow. I saw him pick it up when it was in agony." [He seemed 
disturbed and upset.] 


February 15th. Afternoon 


The children are in the workroom because it is raining outside. 
From “The Dump” they have taken paper and cardboard, and are 
busy making things. Gladys and Barbara are cutting paper to make 
papier máché for puppet's heads. 

Frederick is reading how to make a "Rocking Cat" from a book 
called Hundreds of Things a Girl can Make. 

Colin is making a cardboard puppet. 

Ernest is "making something that's a secret.” 

Denis is looking through a book for ideas. 

Едер: Nobody'll tell you what they’re making. 

GLADYS [cutting tiny pieces of paper for papier mázhé]: 1 hate doing this. 

BARBARA: It's that there's so much of it. 

GLabys: I’m starting in the middle and working outwards. Look! 

BARBARA: Can I do it with my left hand? That hand’s getting tired. 

Frep: I used to be able to write with both my left and right hand. 
Т used to use my left hand, but I had a Nan who used to smack 
me when I used my left. I think she was very wrong because now 
I could use both hands. 


FreD [fj working at his Rocking Cat]: I’m sure it will fall over. 
Has anybody ever made this before? 
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Me: No. 

Frep: I know, its an experiment [lighting up]. We're going to prove 
if the book's true. If it isn’t, ГП write to the writer. 

BARBARA: Then the writer will say that you didn't use stiff enough 
cardboard. 


BARBARA: I don't believe in magic. 

Ernest: I believe in miracles. 

ALAN: Whats a miracle? 

Frep: It’s something that you'd think couldn't possibly happen but 
it does. 

Hina: I thought it was something that was seen in the desert. 

BARBARA [scornfully]: "Thats a mirage. [Word “mirage” had come 
into last night's bedtime story.] 


February 18th. Dinner-time 

Ме: Do you believe in magic? 

Various CHILDREN: I don't, I don’t, I don't. 

ALAN: In ways. The world came from the sun, but where did the 
sun come from? 


February 18th. Afternoon 
Ernest, Denis and Barbara were seen ona deep pond nearby, sitting 
ona log, paddling it with their hands across the deepest part. 


February 18th. (Workroom) 


Aran: I'm going to do a Mind Picture. 

Denis: І can't see anything. 

BARBARA: I see a beautiful blue waterfall. 

Kevin: Girls always see beautiful things. 

Frep and Aran: They don't. 

ALAN: I just don’t see anything. 

Сілрүѕ: І nearly always see a big sort of castle when I go to sleep» 
with lots of lights in the windows. 

Frep: Mine's the most queerest sort of thing. . . - Tve neve 
that sea before except in my mind. 

Corm: Гуе never seen an orange aeroplane. 

Krvın: Look, a stream-lined German car. [Shows picture he 
drawn.] I know what I’m going to do. A funny picture. 15 
Germany. My daddy saw it. 


r seen 


has 
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Denis: It is out of your mind when you draw ordinary pictures. 

Grapvs: No, it isn’t. You might copy it. 

Frep: Yes, itis, because it's your mind that copies it. 

Kevin: Its true. It's when daddy saw Hitler. 

Ernest; Why didn't your daddy shoot Hitler dead? 

Kevin: He was dead already. 

BARBARA: I wonder if Hitler's still alive? 

FreD: He's dead. 

ALAN: He may be alive hiding in disguise. [Teasingly] Perhaps 
Frances is him in disguise. 

Frep: I know he's dead. I didn’t get it from the paper or Mummy ог 
Daddy, but from one of my friends. 

Araw: Somebody may have seen a dead man who looks like Hitler. 

Frep: I know he's dead. 

ALAN: Can you prove it? 

Frep: No. 

Ernest: Then you can’t know if you can’t prove it, you can’t be 
sure. 

Frep: ГИ tell some of you privately . . . Pm positive. Е 
ALAN: If it's not positive, it's negative. [Dreamily as he draws his 
picture.| 1 
Сошм: Positive and negative. [Also dreamily.] Silence for a while. 


February 18th. As they are undressing. 

BARBARA: You do come out of your mummy's button. You do, 
really. 

Corin: No, from in between. 

BARBARA: It wouldn't be wide enough. 

Coun: It widens out. 


After 1 had “closed them down” for the night I came back to see 
if they had settled. As 1 stood outside the door I heard: 
Frep: I think “Tigsing” is a silly idea. Somebody does it, then some- 
body else, but that doesn't mean that it's their's. 
|Е Tigsing” is the same as “bagging”. They would say “I ‘tigs’ that 
piece of cake”, etc.] 


February 19th. At the quarry. They are all up the trees. 
ARBARA: Frances, you're a nice man. 


[Zater.] 
Kevin: Is Frances a nice man? 
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? Yes. 

Kevin: Who's a nasty man? 

Coun: There isn't one. 

Kevin: This monkey comes to man. 

Стлрүѕ: We don't want to harm man. 
[Kevin leaps to me and then away to climb the rocks on his own.] 

Kevin: Frances. This tree monkey visits the rocks. 

James is walking round on his own. 

BARBARA: I’m going the easy way up the rocks. 

GLADYS [near the top of a very high tree]: I don't know how I'm 
going to get down. 

Dents [comes т. He had to go back to wash and change because À e fell 
into a puddle on the way]: Wheres Colin? 

Kevin: Are you a monkey, Denis? 

Kevin: Frances, this monkey's got a home. Ian, this is this monkey’s 
home on this tree. 
[James is now taking sand from the rocks to the sandpit made by 
the grassy bank.] 

GLADYS: I wouldn't have got up if Pd known I couldn't get down, 
Hilda. 


GLADYS [still coming down]: Oh, this is a funny squeaky branch. 
Kevin: Hello, Frances. This monkey comes down from his home. 
Guapys: My home is up a tree. It's up this tree too. 

Lily and James are now playing in the sandpit. 

Tan is running round on his own. Seems quite happy and content. 

Kevin still on own climbing rocks. 

Here is a plan of their position: 


Rocks Tree Tree 
Gladys 
Kevin | Alan 
Denis Hilda 
Path into 
Quarry Barbara 
Me 


James y Sand- 

Lily J pi 

Gladys reaches bottom of tree and runs over to climb the rocks- 

James is looking quite animated. He finds an old piece of фона 
the sandpit. He throws it into the air. 


in 
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“Look, Frances, my kite.” 
Barbara, Alan, Denis and Hilda are walking in a line along the top 
of the bank to the rocks. 
Mz: You look like a lot of Indians stalking through the forest. 
BARBARA: Stalk, stalk. 
ALAN: I'ma “monkey stork”. 
BARBARA: We're friends of storks. 
[Zater] Gladys and Hilda are running up and down the grassy hills. 
Colin, Denis and Kevin are jumping up and down the rocks. 
Barbara is in a tree. 
lan still on own. Seems contented. 
Kevin, Denis, Colin, Barbara, Hilda and Gladys are all together. 
Kevin: This monkey found your house keys in the jungle. 
[Pretends to give me the keys.] 
GLADYS [throwing dirt at me]: Frances, some coconuts. 
Hırpa: Look, Frances. Some nature specimens. Some hazel nuts. 
Там: I heard you say hazel nuts. [Zan's real name is Basil. Hence 
the following play on words. 
Dents: Basil nuts. 
Azan: Brazil nuts. 
Dents: Silly old fool, Brazil nuts. 
Tan laughs from the cave in the rocks. 
BARBARA [го me]: Suppose I had terribly sharp eyes and I read what 
you're writing. " 
Atan: Suppose I had terribly sharp eyes and I stuck them into you. 
Gladys and Denis very high up a tree. 
Barbara swinging on a flexible branch. 
Dents: Silly old fool, Ian. 
Ian [good humouredly from the opening of his cave]: Shut up. 
Denis: Silly old fool, Ian. 
Ian: Like Denis. 
ALAN: Man can hear what we say, but we can't hear what men say. 
BARBARA: But why can't we hear what men say? 
ALAN: Soif they say something nasty we can't hear. 
BARBARA: But suppose they say something nice. 
ALAN: Oh, then we magic ourselves so that we can hear them. 
GLADYS [very high up]: Frances, you look awfully small. 
Colin joins James and Lily in the sandpit. 
Denis [very high up tree]: Do you dare me to drop from here? . . . 
[looking down]. No, I won't, 'cos there are brambles. 
HILDA [swinging on branch]: Тат а little monkey. 
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I leave the playroom for a while and go to look at the people in 
the workroom. 
Frederick, Colin and Lily are doing stamps. Р 
James is reading a comic. He says: “Pm going to watch the circus.” 
Ілу: Pm coming too. 
Fred is making a boat. 
І go back to the playroom. 
Gladys is standing on the top of the lockers asking riddles. 
Grapys: Why isa piano like a bank? 
BARBARA: Because it gives out notes. 
Guapys: Oh, clever. So clever. 
Denis is swinging. 
BARBARA: I tigs after Denis. [Meaning on the trapeze.] 
They have forgotten the circus. 
Grapys: No, Гат. 
[Here there is a sharp altercation.] 
BARBARA [grumpily]: Anyway, I tigs after Gladys and no one must 
о on. 
за still playing at circuses. He throws water from а jar at Alan. 
Alan runs up and pretends to beat his bottom. 
Igo away to do a job. 
When 1 come back Ernest is crying. 
Ernest [weeping]: Alan hit me with that stick right across my tummy. 
Alan and Hilda are at the trapeze. 
Нила: Oh, it’s slanting. 
Aran: "That doesn't matter. 
Hırpa: Oh, it does. [She starts to undo the knot and Alan goes to 
help.] 
Hiroa [angrily]: No [She adjusts the knot herself. She's afraid that 
Alan will get on before her.] 
James goes to have a turn. 
Hırpa [emphatically]: No, its my turn. [Hilda on chair to reach 
trapeze.] 
Alan goes to get up. 
Hırpa: Get off. 
Aran: I’m going to get up. 
Нила: No, you're not. [Pushes him off.] 
Alan gets off quite meekly. 
Hilda mounts the trapeze and sits on it like a swing. 
Alan lies underneath looking at Hilda's pants. Hilda chuckles. 
Colin comes up to ask for a turn. 
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Нил: You should have come earlier. 
Corm: Гуе not had a go at all. 
Hırpa: That's your hard luck. 
Colin goes to poke her with a stick. 
Нила: Oh, Frances, they're just annoying me. 
I take no notice. 
Нил: I'm going on longer. 
Frep: Don’t do that, Colin, she'll go on all the longer. 
CorrN [on chair with stick]: I scare everyone from far and wide. 
ALAN: Tm very frightened, aren't I? 
He goes up and sits on chair and tries to take stick. 
Hilda somesaults off. 
Alan has his turn. 
Hilda runs up and sits on my knee and hugs me. 
ME: Get off, Hilda. You're heavy. 
Hırpa: No, you're nice and warm. [Hugs me tightly.] After a while 
she says, “ГА like to do sums." 
ME: Well, go and get your sums from the cupboard in the work- 
room. 
HiLDA [to Gladys]: Will you come, Gladys? 
GLADYS: Мо, I don’t want to. 
GRETCHEN [an intelligent twelve-year-old from another group]: Gladys 
likes to use her holidays as holidays. 
Hiva: Рт going. 
Fetches sums. Settles to work. 


February 25th. 5.30 p.m. 

As I come in they all look hot and drowsy. I suggest that they draw 
any picture that they feel like since they seem to be in such a drowsy 
mood. 

BARBARA: Can I draw myself? 

Kevin: Mine's the opposite of a drowsy mood. 

ALAN: Mine's the opposite too. 

Евер: I don’t feel at all drowsy. 

BARBARA: I'm going to draw with my left hand because I want to 
get good with my left hand. 

Евер: I feel like being here. [Meaning in his picture.] 

Kevin: I feel like being someone in this picture. 

Denzs: Man coming down. 


a 
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ALAN: Yes, РА like to be him in ways and not others because I might 
get caught in a tree and killed . . . [Z lose track of what he is saying, 
because someone comes to talk to me.] 

Нил: Kevin, look. Look at this. Isn't it funny? [she giggles]. 

Kevin: What is it? 

Нила: An old-fashioned aeroplane. 

Kevin [in a superior tone]: It’s quite good for a girl, starting off. 
[Kevin makes the noises of aeroplanes all the time.] 

Kevin: This parachute's got a lot of strings. 

Ernest: All parachutes have lots of strings. 

Kevin: They don't. I know one that's got four strings. 

Denis [sceptically]: I bet. They've got about thirty strings. 

Kevin [unperturbed]: I don't know how many strings this one has. 
[He has wriggled out of a difficult argument.| 

Нила: I’m going to do a parachute. May I, Kevin? 

Kevin: Yes. 

Kevin: Pm going to draw a new-fashioned plane. 

Hirpa: This is a funny kind of parachute. 

Kevin [with а lorldy air]: I should say it is. 

FreD: Let's see the funny kind of parachute. 

[Z am called away to another job.] 

When I come back, Gladys, Kevin and Hilda have gone off to 
swing in the playroom. 

Ernest, lan and Denis are making models from plasticine. 
Ernest: Frances, I shan't be able to finish to-day. 

Fred and Barbara go to the playroom. 

Ernest [to Denis]: Can I finish this another time? 

Ian [going out]: Mine isn't finished. 

Denis: There's only me left. 

Alan is preparing papier mâché for a puppets head. He is helped 
by Colin. 

Ernest and James go aut together. 

Lily goes a little later. 

Denis comes out. А 

Denis: Colin, look at this picture of wild life in the British Empire: 
[He points] I’m the jackal. I’m the polar bear. 

Corin: You can’t be the sable. I’m him. 

Denis: I’m the squirrel. 

I'm the gorilla. 
Tm the peacock. А 
Denis fell into the water during the afternoon, so he is wearing Dis 
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dressing gown and slippers. Colin gives him a “piggie-back” to the 
playroom. 

Alan is the only one left and he goes on pounding papier máché. 
There is silence in the room except for the “wet squoosh” of the ruler 
on the papier máché, and the sound of a door creaking. From the 
kitchen comes the clink of crockery and from the same place the smell 
of supper is wafted through the cracks in the door. A child in the 
corridor humming “Oh Christmas tree. Oh Christmas tree”. There 
is peace, warmth and contentment. 

Aran: I wonder who invented papier máché. 

[ say nothing.] 

Avan: I think I know how. Someone made a boat out of paper and 
put it into the sink and it got all soft and squooshy . . . 

Araw: Pm making a piano in Carp. I'm putting thimbles inside for 
it to make a noise. I think it should work. 

He goes on pounding it a bit longer. I go on writing. The smell 
of supper grows stronger. At last the bell goes and Alan puts his jar 
of papier máché on top of the cupboard and goes out. I clear up. 


February 26th 


I come in and find them all busy. Z is 10.15 a.m. 
Barbara is doing Arithmetic. 
Frederick is writing a letter. 
Kevin, Gladys and Ernest are doing a jig-saw. 
Hilda is making a stamp album. 
James is drawing. 
Alan is making a “Trade mark for the group”. 
Lily is writing a letter. 
Colin is doing stamps (on his own). 
Denis is doing stamps (on his own). 
Ian is writing for his Magazine. 3 
Colin stops doing stamps and turns to Denis. 
Con: Will you have a code with me, Denis? 
[Colin shows Denis his.] 
Later 
Denis: I’m going to have a code of my own. 
Corr [trying to attract him back]: See we'll try another one. 
Denis doesn't reply. 
ALAN: Let me look at yours. - 3 
Corine Its a very simple code. Code numbers, if you like. 
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It is now 11.0 a.m. and Barbara is writing a letter. She is drawing 
heads that have faces both upside down and right way up. 

Frederick is still writing letters. 

Kevin and Ernest are still doing the jig-saw, but Gladys has left 
them and is writing a letter. 

Hilda is modelling with plasticine. 

James is doing plasticine. 

Alan is modelling a steam engine in plasticine. Later he does 2 
motor-car. 

Lily is still writing letters. 

Colin is making up his code. 

Denis is making up his code. 

Tan is sorting foreign notes. 

Kevin is still doing the jig-saw on his own. Occasionally he looks 
at what Ernest and Frederick are doing (Code). Ernest ticks him © 
and Kevin retires looking at them out of the corner of his eyes. 

Colin comes up to Ernest and Frederick. 

Corm: Irs dot dash. Гуе got that at home. РИ send for it and I 
shall be able to read it. 
Ernest: You won't then. It's not the proper dot dash code. : 

Complete silence except for “dot-dash” from Ernest and Frederick. 
ALAN [comes up to me with his code]: Can you tell me what that says‘ 

Five minutes later he goes over to Colin to ask him. He can't bear 
working on his own. He must have notice and attention. 

LiLv [coming up to me]: Tell me what to do. 
Ме: What do you want to do? 
Liv: ГП think ГП read. 

Jt is now 11.45 a.m. 

Barbara is still writing letters. 

Frederick and Ernest are making up a code. 

Kevin is still doing the jig-saw. (Ernest is now with Frederick-) 

Gladys still doing letter. 

Hilda still modelling. 

James. Modelling. 

Alan. Modelling. 

Lily. Reading. 

Colin. Ts sorting out his stamp album which someone had knoc 
from his desk. 

Denis. Code 

lan. At 11.50 starts code on his own. 

ALAN: Who'll do a code with me. Will you, Gladys? 


ked 
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СтАруз: Yes... No... Will you do one with me, Denis? 
James: Alan, shall I make one with you? : 
ALAN: No. Sorry, I'm going to write a letter in my code, I think. 
Jt is now 11.55 a.m. 
Barbara is still writing letters. 
James and Ernest. Code. 
Kevin. Absolutely absorbed in jig-saw. 
Gladys (has joined Denis). Code. 
Hilda. Stamps on her own. 
James. Modelling. 
ME: What are you making, James? 
James: Oh, just anything. 
Alan. Code. (A bit restless.) 
Lily. Reading. 
Colin. Stamps. 
Denis and Gladys. Code. 
Tan. Still happily doing a code on his own. 
ALAN: Icould write home to ask Daddy for the Egyptian alphabet. 
[Nobody takes any notice.] 
Later on he wanders over to Ernest, “Is yours a dot-dash code, 
Ernest?” 
Ernest: Yes. Go away. 
Corin: Со away. You'll knock my stamps off. y 
Hilda, now rather at a loose end, kept coming up to me and putting 
her arms round me. 
Frederick and Ernest are doing their code. 
Gladys practices while Denis does stamp album. 
Нила: Frances, what can I do? 
Mz: Reading. Plasticine. Drawing. 
Hina: ГП read. [Fetches “Refresher Plays”, Ratcliffe.] 
Grapys [talking about her code]: I’m going to learn mine in Rest 
Hour, partly. t 
12.7 p.m. 
James brings in plasticine and changes to drawing. 
12.10 p.m. 
Barbara starts to draw. 
Alan is making “Trade Marks” for himself. 
12.15 p.m. 
Corm: Who wants a 21d. stamp? 
ALAN: I do. [Colin stamps on his toes.] 
All down tools and clemour for one. The atmosphere of work has 
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gone and they all drift off to the playroom to pley on the swing and 
on the beams, etc. 


February 28th. Afternoon 


GLADYS: Denis, should we learn our code? I know “a”. I know 
“p”, etc. 

Denis: I know “a”, etc. 

Сілрүѕ: IfI look at them I know more. 

Denis: So do I. 

Avan. I know your “a”, I think. 

GLADYS: Let's change our “a”, Denis. 


March 151. 4.0 p.m. (Workroom) 


І come in upon them very busily engaged. 

Frederick and Colin are making puppet’s heads. 

Lily is doing plasticine. ae 

Barbara and Gladys are painting puppet’s heads and making t€ 
glove part. 

Denis is doing stamps. 

Ernest is making a big brown-paper folder for his “swops”. 

5-0 p.m. Я 

Alan, Lily, Hilda, lan and James come in from the Carpentry shop- 

Hilda chooses to do her weaving. 

Frederick, who first of all made his puppet's head, later went 0? 
to make a little mat for his mother. 

Ernest is reading a book called The Stamp Finder. 

Colin is making a little house out of cardboard. 

Kevin, Ian, Alan and James are making a joint model fro? 
plasticine. 
Kevin: Here's a big bridge and we dynamited it. Bang! Boom! 
ALAN: I'm rolling mine into a ball. 

Ten minutes later. 5.10 p.m. 
Kevin: Our fort’s magic. Look! 

5.20 p.m. 
James: Look, here's the flag. 

Iam called away. 

5-45 p-m. 
Hırpa: Pm not half looking forward to to-morrow. It make 

nearly cry to think. 

Mr: Why? 
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Нил: I’m going out to tea. 
March sth. (In the workroom) 

In the "dump" in the corner is some stiff brown paper. Barbara 
has started to ¿mbroider on circles of this and she says that they are 
to be wine-glass mats. She is now making a wallet and is doing the 
embroidery before she folds it over to make a pocket. 

Denis is making a stamp wallet from the paper, but he didn't think 
of doing the embroidery before turning the pocket up. He is finding 
it difficult but is embroidering carefully none the less. 

Tan had a large number of foreign stamps sent to him on envelopes. 
Kevin is showing him how to get them off by soaking them in water. 

Ernest is writing a letter. 

Frederick is making a little fringed mat for his mother. 

Gladys had found that there wasn't any stiff paper, so she has taken 
cardboard and has pricked holes round the edge and is sewing this. 

Lily is writing a letter. 

Denis is putting together some pieces of a clock that he has found. 

Later he embroiders a horse on the stiff paper. 

James is doing a cut-paper picture. 

Alan is doing a cut-paper picture. 

James borrowed a book to copy from. 

ALAN: I want to do my own ideas. 
Kevin [scrapes his chair on the concrete floor]: It sounds like a motor- 
mower. 

No one is talking. Several are whistling. 

Kevin: Oh, shut up! You're driving me mad. 

They stop whistling. 


BARBARA: Kevin makes things, but he never uses them sometimes. 

(I take this opportunity to talk to Kevin because he has wasted so 
much of the “free-play material" and we are short.) 

Frederick finishes the little mat and goes on to а little circular 
picture he is embroidering on stiff paper. 

Alan decides to make a cardboard loom. He cuts teeth of all sizes. 
They are not opposite to each other and there is a different number 
at the top and bottom. He comes to me. I explain to him and remind 
him how we measured for the teeth when we made looms as a class 
lesson. 

I don't say anything about making a new one. He says, “Oh, yes,” 
and goes to the cupboard to fetch a ruler and starts to measure up. 
I ask:him if he wants help. He says, “Yes, please." 
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One of the staff comes in and says that there is the “atmosphere 
of a well-ordered club”. 


March 8th. Afternoon. (Workroom) 


I come in ready for handwork and find that they are all making 
woolly balls for the Theatre Fund. The balls are made from the wool 
oddments that are kept in a box in the cupboard and which can be 
used at any time. 

Kevin [to Fred]: Do you go about with him now? 
Frep: No. A 

Frederick comes up to me and asks me to thread his needle with 
blue wool because he is mending his glove. 

Denis [to Barbara]: Will you thread this? 

BARBARA [tries, but can’t do ir]: Oh, do ask Frances, please. 
Mz: Do you still play the monkey game? 

Fren: №, not so much. 

Ме: Are you kangaroos? 

BARBARA: No, nothing at all much. 


Ernest: Oh, Pve made a discovery. If you make a woolly ball you 
can turn it into a man by adding arms and legs. 

Frep: Oh, that was my discovery. 

GLADYS [showing me some bouclé wool]: Whats this? 

Mz: Bouclé wool. 

GLADYS: 15 it real wool, y'know from sheep? 

Ме: Yes, I think so. 

GLADYS: It was silly in that story not knowing mauve. d 
[We had had a story from Foundations of History, Book B, calle 
“The Princess who Loved Bright Colours”. zd 

BARBARA: I know, perhaps the princess had a girdle that was 16 d 
and blue, and one day she was twiddling it round and it all mixe 
together and made purple. 


GLADYS: The world is changing every day. 2 
BARBARA: Yes, the sun is getting cooler every day. Isn't it, Frances! 
GLADYS: 15 it true, Frances, that the moon is really cold? 
Ме: Yes. г 
Ernest: In the holiday I worked something out with a scientist, bu 
I haven't to tell anybody. 

[Someone used the word “demobbed”.] 

Ernest: The real word is demobilised. 
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Frep: I was in a shop with Mummy and she wanted a dress to wear 
quickly, and she said, “Pm going away on holiday”, and 1 said, 
“Mummy, where are you going?” and she said, “Sh. РИ tell you 
later”, and of course she wasn't going at all. [Laughs.] 

Kevin [tears the circle he is using for his woolly ball]: Oh, Frances, 
look. 

Ме: Cut it round and see what it comes. 

Ernest: Yes—experiment. 

Kevin: No, I won't do that. ГП take it off and roll it into a ball 
and then all the colours will be mixed and ready to put on. [7 
don't quite understand this, but perhaps he does.] 

Atmosphere of real peace and contentment. All busy chattering. 

Kevin: How do you take off the cardboard? 

BARBARA: I just get hold of it there and tear it in half. 

Ernest: I don't tear it, so you can use it again. 

Corm: I know, but you may want to make it another size. 

Ernest: Oh, well, then you could tear it. 

Kevin: Frances, will you draw me a circle? 

Ernest: Geta beaker. 

Denis: Get a boot polish tin. 

Kevin: No. I want a small one. 

BARBARA [handing cold cream jar used for water]: Why not use this? 

Kevin: Ah, yes. 

GLADYS: A penny could do. 

Later they are all busy comparing the size of holes in the middle. 
“Mine’s the size of a 14.” 

“Mine’s the size of a 1d." 

"None of them the size of a penny." 

Frep: This isn't going to be very good. 

[Later]: Frances, do you think that this is going to be very 
untidy? 
[Later]: Frances, what colour do you think I should have next? 
Denis, Fred and Colin all working with lips pushed forward and 
eyes intent. 

FRED: I’m going to make something like Ernest. 

Ernest: ГИ lend you my little tiny disc. 

Frep: Will you? Thank you. 

Kevin: Oh, these are for a little baba in a pram. Donk. Donk. 
[Knocks them.] 

Kevin [excitedly]: Oh, I know, I’m going to make a rattle for a baby. 
Tl make it out of clay. 
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FRED [breaking in: Clay wouldn't do. It would bust. 
All cry out in agreement. 
Coun: You want to get a tin box and fill it with buttons or some- 
thing and cover it with wool. 
[Subject dropped.] d 
BARBARA: Iremember when we had a craze for making camps at the 
other school. 
Tan: Yes, the one in the sunken gardens. 
BARBARA: І remember when we stole some bread to eat there. 
[Alan, James, Tan and Hilda come back from Carpentry.] 
Grapvs: Oh, can we still go on? 
Mz: Do you all want to? 
[Chorus of “Oh, yes."] 
Me: All right. You four choose something to do. 
James chooses plasticine. 
Tan and Hilda choose woolly balls. 
Alan goes on sandpapering a boat he has started in Carpentry- 
Aran: Frances, I’m going to turn this into a peg. 
Ме: There's your little house up there. 
ALAN: Oh, yes, РИ finish it. he 
Евер: There's a lady next door and she can't help drinking and $ 
gets drunk. 
ALAN: Ladies don't drink, do they? 
BARBARA: They've got just as much right to do as men. 
ALAN: I know, but I thought it was rather unusual. ther 
GLADYS: Y'know sometimes I’m awfully nosey. I like to read O 
people's letters. á 
FreD: I know, you've read a lot of mine. 
They are discussing colours that they like. 
BARBARA: Yellow is for greedy. Isn’t it, Frances? 
Me: Yes, and green for jealousy. 
BARBARA: Well, that’s sort of greedy. 
Kevin: I’m still a philatelist. [7 had told them this word.] ] 
Corm: So am I, still a “flat list”. [ieh intentional play on words. 
Стапув: What colour do you think I should have now? 
[Has asked this for the fourth time. nU 
James has modelled an aeroplane. [Alan flies it round, making 
noise of an aeroplane.] 
Grapys: Frances, should I cut it now? 
Corm: This is awfully hard to cut. 
Ме: Shall I help? 
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Corm: Ко, ГА rather do it myself. [Very hard cardboard, but he goes 
on persevering.] 
Kevin: Frances, can you thread this? [Zn whining tone.] 
Grapvs: I like mauve and yellow best. 
(I am drawn into making woolly balls.) 


March 11th. By the edge of the lake 
(These remarks were collected by another member of staff during 

Project.) 

Kevin (1) [to me and James carrying can of sand by each holding end of 
stick passed under handle]: How does the tin go along without 
your holding; it? 

(2) Ju-Ju, the floating dock's going to turn a very sharp corner. 
(3) Across the expansion bridge . . . 

James (1) [in absence of other volunteers]: Ju, ГИ help you fetch the 
sand. 

(2) What's that kind of saw called? [Proceeds to give highly 
technical description.] 

BARBARA: Put it in ze pond. 

Fren: That's my housey. 

Denis: Ditto. [Makes up a song about й] 3 

Corin (1) No, it’s not my handkerchief. [Kicks it into mud and replies 
to my protest: “Well, I didn’t want it on my railway.” Sheepish 

Tin. 
2 a Conrad, can I have a cement bridge? [Uses wrong name. 
The name of this teacher is really Julian. JuJu is a nickname. 

Hırpa: (1) You shouldn't have said “Yes, Juju”, your name’s not 
Conrad. [After a pause.] Bags next to Conrad. 

(2) Excuse me, JuJu. [Surprise on the part of Julian that she 
remembers to say this in the heat of the moment!] 


March 11th. 3.15 p.m. (In the Playroom) 
Frederick is swinging and climbing up the beams. 
Tan and Ernest are doing stamps. we 
Denis is sitting by the fire. He is very red in the face. I ask him if 
he is ill. He says he is all right but is just sitting quiet and still. 
Gladys and Barbara are sitting at a table writing what they call 
“descriptions”. (These are magic prescriptions.) They have a large 
jam jar with coloured liquid and a long paint brush. | 
FreD [coming up to them]: Give me courage for a swing. 
BARBARA: Come here. 
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Евер [breaking in]: Clay wouldn't do. It would bust. 
All cry out in agreement. 
Corm: You want to get a tin box and fill it with buttons or some- 
thing and cover it with wool. 
[Subject dropped.] 
BARBARA: І remember when we had a craze for making camps at the 
other school. 
lan: Yes, the one in the sunken gardens. 
BARBARA: І remember when we stole some bread to eat there. 
[Alan, James, lan and Hilda come back from Carpentry.] 
GLADYS: Oh, can we still go on? 
Me: Do you all want to? 
[Chorus of“ Oh, yes.”] 
Me: АП right. You four choose something to do. 
James chooses plasticine. 
lan and Hilda choose woolly balls. 
Alan goes on sandpapering a boat he has started in Carpentry. 
ALAN: Frances, I'm going to turn this into a peg. 
Mr: There's your little house up there. 
Aran: Oh, yes, ГП finish it. 
Frep: There's a lady next door and she can't help drinking and she 
gets drunk. 
ALAN: Ladies don't drink, do they? 
BARBARA: They've got just as much right to do as men. 
Aran: I know, but I thought it was rather unusual. 
GLADYS: Y'know sometimes I’m awfully nosey. I like to read other 
people’s letters. : 
FreD: І know, you've read a lot of mine. 
"They are discussing colours that they like. 
BARBARA: Yellow is for greedy. Isn't it, Frances? 
Ме: Yes, and green for jealousy. 
BARBARA: Well, that’s sort of greedy. 
Kevin: I'm still a philatelist. [7 had told them this word.] 
Coun: So am І, still a “flat list”. [With intentional play on words] 
Grapvs: What colour do you think I should have now? 
[Has asked this for the fourth time.] ec. 
James has modelled an aeroplane. [Alan flies it round, making t? 
noise of an aeroplane.] 
GLADYS: Frances, should I cut it now? 
Conm: This is awfully hard to cut. 
Ме: Shall I help? 
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Corm: Мо, ГА rather do it myself. [Very hard cardboard, but he goes 
on persevering.] 
Kevin: Frances, can you thread this? [Zn whining tone.] 
Grapvs: I like mauve and yellow best. 
(Таш drawn into making woolly balls.) 


March 11th. By the edge of the lake 
(These remarks were collected by another member of staff during 

Project.) 

Kevin (1) [to me and James carrying can of sand by each holding end of 
stick passed under handle]: How does the tin go along without 
your holding it? 

(2) Ju-Ju, the floating dock’s going to turn a very sharp corner. 
(3) Across the expansion bridge . . . 

James (т) [in absence of other volunteers]: Ju, ГИ help you fetch the 
sand. 

(2) What's that kind of saw called? [Proceeds to give highly 
technical description.] 

BARBARA: Put it in ze pond. 

Frep: That's my housey. 

Denis: Ditto. [Makes up a song about it.] 

Coxin (1) No, it's not my handkerchief. [Kicks it into mud and replies 
to my protest: “Well, I didn’t want it on my railway.” Sheepish 
grin. 

я Conrad, can 1 have а cement bridge? [Uses wrong пате. 
The name of this teacher is really Julian. JuJu is a nickname.] 

Hırpa: (1) You shouldn't have said “Yes, Juju”, your name's not 
Conrad. [After a pause.] Bags next to Conrad. 

(2) Excuse me, JuJu. [Surprise on the part of Julian that she 
remembers to say this in the heat of the moment!] 


March 11th. 3.15 p.m. (In the Playroom) 
Frederick is swinging and climbing up the beams. 
Tan and Ernest are doing stamps. А 
Denis is sitting by the fire. Не is very red in Ше face. I ask him if 
he is ill. He says he is all right but is just sitting quiet and still. 
Gladys and Barbara are sitting at a table writing what they call 
“descriptions”. (These are magic prescriptions.) They have a large 
jam jar with coloured liquid and a long paint brush. 
FreD [coming up to them]: Give me courage for a swing. 
BARBARA: Come here. 
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Fred bends neck down and she paints the back of his neck. 
BARBARA: Now you've got courage. 

Corm: Pm filtering. [He has a large grubby handkerchief spread over 
peanut butter tin. He is pouring water containing sand and green 
leaves through the handkerchief.| 

BARBARA: The magician lias had a great deal to do to-day. [She puts 
empty medicine botiles in her locker.] 

Gladys has a large aspirin bottle full of milky liquid. She goes 10 
get wood shavings from where the logs are being sawn. 

Barbara goes on to the swing. 

Denis: Will you do me a favour, Ian? Fetch my stamp album. 

Tan brings it. 

Denis points to the pictures of stamps at the top of the pages. , 

“Гуе got that and that and that.” He goes on talking and miming 
to himself. 

Colin is still filtering. 

Frederick comes up to him and bangs a stick that is on the table- 
Corm: Don’t. That's what I mix with. 

Frep: Let me do a bit of mixing. 

Colin [/ifts cloth]. Fred looks into tin. 

Gladys comes running in with sawdust. 

Corm: If you like, you could filter in my old handkerchief. Oh, but 
I could tear it in half, couldn't I? [Goes to do it.] [Magnanimous ly) 
I know, РИ give you the clean piece. 

Fnzp [reading a “description”]: How to Get Black Curly Hair. 

GLADYS [running up]: Hey, you're not to read that. 

FreD [stopping]: Oh, sorry. 

GLADYS [mollified]; It’s all right. You can. 

Gladys mixes dust and sawdust in the water. Ernest leaves stamP 
album and goes up to “magic table”. The three magicians are very 
absorbed. E 
FreD [zo mel: Will you be my enquiry lady? I’m a bus and you V 

got to tell me where I've to go. 

Ме: Tunbridge Wells. 

Coun [to Barbara]: I’m filtering. Are you going to filter? " 

Ernest: I’m absolutely longing to be something and that's a scou 2 

Barbara is grating red crayon into an orange juice bottle. “Ah, ТУ 
found a quick way!” 

3.45 p.m. I go off for a cup of tea. 

4.0 p.m. I come back and find them still engrossed in magic. They 
have brought down someone's chemistry set and are busy mixing. 
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BARBARA: Oh, can we go on in lesson time? 
ME: Yes. 
Frederick is still being a bus. 
Kevin comes in and joins the magician's circle. 
Denis has sock off and says, “I’ve hurt my toe.” А 
Ево: I want to go on with my knitting, but I’ve broken my knitting 
needle. 
Ме: І can lend you one. 
FRED: It’s а scarf for my teddy. I think my teddy came with me out 
of my mummy’s tummy. 
Gladys and Colin put tins on stove to heat. 
Ernest has a slab or slate which he is using for mixing. 
Ernest: I'm doing an experiment. 
BARBARA: Let's see my result. 
Coni: My result is darker than your result. и | 
Grapys: Frances, I’m going to bring up at Junior meeting, can't 
we have chemistry. 
Are chemists now, not magicians. 


March 12th. Morning 

Mr: We're going for a walk. 

GLADYS: Good, we can find something for our 'speriments. 

BARBARA [as we walk along path]: Good. Something for my ’speri- 
ment. Frances, this is a hen's feather, isn't it? It's for making 
fair hair darker. 

They come to a boggy place. 

Kevin [zo Denis]: Denis, it's suction. 

[He takes off shoes and socks and stands on bog. The isle of King 
Denis.] 

Corm [to me]: Will you keep guard of these? [Gives me a nettle and 
plantain leaf.| They're my ’speriments. [Conscious shortening of 
“experiment”’.| - Е 

ALAN: Frances, this looks like iron and feels like a stone. What is it? 
[Seems to me like a piece of rusty iron.] 

We come to the river bank. 

IAN [watching half an orange skin float down the river]; Dve got a tug 
boat and I'm catching up with it. A 

BARBARA [she hurls huge sods into the water]: Skipping right along 
the briny ocean. 

ALAN: I’m going to the other side. 

They all wade across the river. I have to walk to find a passable 
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place lower down. When I reach them they are pulling up the stakes 
of a fence. 4 es 
Mz [indignantly]: Oh, Kevin, you mustn't do that. It's the farme 
fence. 
Kevin: Well, (?) and Denis have. "v. 
Атам [virtuously]: I know I told them they mustn't—but Denis Ju 
said “Oh, shit" and went on. 
Denis: I didn't. 
ALAN: Well, something like that. 
Later. 3 
ALAN: Frances, don’t think you've lost me because I’m just going 
up there to get a bulrush. 

Later. heels 
They all come back on to the bridge. Kevin is pushing two whe 
that he has found. B. 
They leave the bridge and go to the top of a concrete structure 
the bank at the side. mes 

They stand and pretend to dive from the flat concrete top- i Pa 
has a bulrush which he is flourishing. He is much freer and says, 
a knight." 
Mz | from some distance away]: Coo-ee, Coo-ee. All come back. 
They all start back at once. 
James wipes his legs on a grass sod and grins. 
ALAN: Look at my little boaties. 
Gladys throws her shoes across the wide stream. 


Colin, Hilda, Denis cross a very narrow log with barbed wire alon£ 
the top. 


Hilda finds it difficult. 
Mz: 1 should go back and go along the bank. Е an 
She doesn't answer, but goes back to part of bank opposite E so 
island in the middle of the stream. Tries this in silence. Still can t, 
tries still lower down? 
Me: 1 think if you sort of go quickly, you don't go in. 
Нила [thoughtfully]: М’ going to try another place. поп 
At last gets across. [The whole of this was done with great concentra 
and thought.] 
Нил [as she walks by ту side]: I’m going to boil these bits: 
Kevin [picks up charred log]: Гуе got some charcoal. [He tries 
on the cross bar that joins his wheels together.] 


CoLIN [comes to a charred patch of turf]: I know what these аге. 
Ме: What? 


10 ride 
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Corm: Where a fire has been, ’cos there's charcoal. 

We arrive back and they all run to the playroom. 1 hear Alan 
shouting excitedly, “Mine’s alight. Mine's alight.” He left sawdust and 
water on the stove and it has boiled dry. They all go to look at tins 
on the stove. 

Corm: There's some funny animals in the bulrush. They'll have to 
be cooked—but they're dead. 

"There are tins of all shapes and sizes. They have sticks to stir. 

Lily is busy scraping rust into her tin. 

Denis: Can we ask Conrad if we can put planks on these wheels? 
[This refers to the contraption found by Kevin.] 

(Colin, Ian, Gladys, who are round the stove stirring, are absolutely 
absorbed. 

Barbara is at the table mixing. 

Hilda is at another table pounding glass with a brick to make 
crystals. 

Lily is scratching rust into her tin.) Г 

Kevin rushes in pushing himself on ће wheels and yelling, “Yuipp. 
Yaowh. Yuipp”, etc. 

Denis is on the swing. 

Frep: Where shall I go, Frances? I’m a bus. 
Me: Charing Cross. 

Frep: Is that near Marble Arch? 

Ме: Fairly. 

Frep: Oh. 

Colin has made a collection of stones and keeps calling my attention 
to them. 

“Look, Frances, here’s a lovely red one.” 

Frederick and Ernest come in and tell me about the Nature walk 
that they went whilst we went to the river. They asked if they might 
go off on their own, and they bring a piece of paper on which they 
have written their observations. They say that they saw where there 
had been a bird-fight and show me the feathers they collected. They 
also saw horse-chestnut buds. 

Alan has found a long metal pipe and he keeps fastening it to the 
tap in the alley-way outside the playroom. } 

All are busy and there is that atmosphere of content that sometimes 
broods over the room. This brooding contentment reminds me of 
when I made houses with the pebbles in a pebbly playground in a 
little village school. I think of the way in which the next Junior group 
(aged 10-11) love to build houses. There is one now made from long 
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bamboo shoots pulled from near the lake. They are curved over at 
the top and sods of grass are firmly placed to make a roof. Curved 
bamboo shoots form a door. Е 
I come out of my геуеце as Kevin and Denis burst in with their 
wheels. 
Kevin: Can we go to Conrad to see if we can have some planks to 
put on it. [Conrad teaches carpentry.] 
ME: Yes. 
[Zater] 1 go outside to see what happens. 
Kevin: Conrad’s away. [He then sees Julian.] Juju, can we put a box 
on here? 
Голак: Yes, let's do it now. 
Kevin [yelling to Denis]: Come on, we can make our jeep. 
At this point one wheel falls off the contraption. 


March 13th 


I went to get them up. They had prepared a surprise for me: 
String was looped from bed to bed for me to trip over, and very 
realistic ghosts were stuck on brooms tied to chairs. They had made 
eerie cardboard heads for their “ghosts”. 

Afterwards Barbara says, "Can't we make up a play about 
ghosts?’ 

І suggest that she puts one into her group magazine. (The children 
have been divided into groups and each group is working to produce 
a magazine.) 


March 14th. (In the workroom) 


“Сап we do our magazine?” 
Kevin, Alan, Denis, Colin and Ian come up to me. 
ME: Yes. 
Kevin: This is the fiercest snake in Bon Lon. 
Me: Is yours a magazine about Bon Lon? 
Kevin: No... І know, Denis, let's make a book about Bon Lon. 
[AU look enthusiastic.] 
Mr: Who thought of Bon Lon? 
Kevin: Me. You see, I made some Bon Lon stamps out of coloured 
sticky paper. | Не shows me one.] 
Ме: Why did you call it Bon Lon? 
Dzwis: Well, he was trying to make Ceylon and it went wrong; $0 
he called it Bon Lon. 
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Kevin talks about his picture all the time he is drawing. He makes 
the noises of aeroplanes, etc., as he draws. 
Denis: Bon Lon people are really very kind people. 
Corm: The main port is Port Ned. 
All three rush to look at it. 
Kevin: Where’s America? 
Corin: Here. 
Later. 
Kevin [as he draws]: They do sometimes have a failure in Bon Lon. 
BARBARA: But I expect they turn their failures into success. 
Later. 
Kevin: Don’t let's make a book. [To те.] Can we pin them up on 
the wall in order? 
Mz: A frieze of Bon Lon. 
Kevin: Yes. 
Kevin: All my pictures are going to have Bon Lon writing. 
BARBARA: How do Bon Lon’s speak? 
[Kevin jabbers.] 
Denis: They don't speak. They make signs. 
ALAN: But they do jabber. 
ME [thinking of the need for paper economy]: Make a book and then 
you can use both sides of the paper. 
Kevin [accommodatingly]: All right. Denis, we're going to make a 
book. 
Barbara and Gladys are now drawing Bon Lon pictures. 
The idea has spread through the whole group. 


March 19th. (Workroom) 


All drawing Bon Lon pictures as I come in. 

BARBARA [as she draws]: There’s something that I don't know whether 
it's real or not. I'm going to the top of a cliff with Mummy and 
Granny—there’s a stream down below ahd suddenly they're gone 
and I’m falling over the edge of the cliff. 


March 24th 
Kevin, Ian, Colin and Denis are still drawing Bon Lon pictures. 


Note written two years later 


The Diary unfortunately ends here without further records of the 
progress of Bon Lon. 
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January 30th. (In the Playroom) 


Alan has made a flying bomb from paper. It is an oblong piece of 
tissue paper screwed up and tied with string at one end. 


Hilda makes one like it. 28 

Alan takes me to see his steam engine on the concrete slabs. It is 
made from an iron pipe. He says that he “bashed a hole in it" for the 
chimney. He found wheels on the rubbish dump. 


He lit a fire in it to make it like a “real steam engine”. 


April 5th. (Following a visit to the South Kensington Science Museum, 
. Where we saw several steam engines.) 

To-day Alan made what he called a “Longitude and Latitude”. He 
acquired a bent pipe and found that by filling the pipe with water 
and putting a candle at the side he could heat the water and so produce 
real steam. 
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VALUE OF THIS STUDY FOR TEACHERS 
IN OTHER SCHOOLS 


“Bur,” the teacher from the State Primary School will be saying, 
“these children had a different background from those in my class. Can 
this study help me?” 

Yes, I think it can, for from babyhood many influences are common 
to all children brought up in our society. 


Influences common to children in our Society All children begin life as 
helpless babies. They squirm, they blink, they yawn, they sneeze, they 
feed, they hiccough. . .. Their primary needs are for love, approval 
and security. As they grow, it is mostly through their desire for these 
that they make their adjustment to outside pressures. They learn to 
be clean, to eat solid food, to share their mother with other people, to 
leave her to go to school, to share possessions with other children, and 
to behave according to the customs of their social group. These things 
cut across their desires, but it is worth doing them because it means 
gaining, first from the parents, and later from the social group, the 
love and approval that are so vital. It is as though the child said to 
himself, “It would be easier to go on dirtying my napkin or doing 
little pools on the floor, but for some reason my mother does not love 
me or approve of me when I do this, and since I desire above all things 
that my mother should love me, I will try to atop doing these things 
that she disapproves of”, or later, “I desire to go on skipping all the 
time and never take my end of the rope, but since the other girls will 
not like me if I do this, and since I desire to be liked, then I will take 
my turn at holding an end.” The conflict of desires is, of course, not 
conscious enough to be verbalised in this way, and the inner struggle 
that it creates is mostly unconscious. This struggle makes for pyscho- 
logical tensions of varying degrees of intensity. It is in the seeking for 
a satisfactory response of these inner urges to external pressures that 
certain»attitudes such as co-operation, hostility, friendliness and a 
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els on the rubbish dump. 
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VALUE OF THIS STUDY FOR TEACHERS 
IN OTHER SCHOOLS 


“Bur,” the teacher from the State Primary School will be saying, 
“these children had a different background from those in my class. Can 
this study help me?” 

Yes, I think it can, for from babyhood many influences are common 
to all children brought up in our society. 


Influences common to children in our Society All children begin life as 
helpless babies. They squirm, they blink, they yawn, they sneeze, they 
feed, they hiccough. . . . Their primary needs are for love, approval 
and security. As they grow, itis mostly through their desire for these 
that they make their adjustment to outside pressures. They learn to 
be clean, to eat solid food, to share their mother with other people, to 
leave her to go to school, to share possessions with other children, and 
to behave according to the customs of their social group. These things 
cut across their desires, but it is worth doing them because it means 
gaining, first from the parents, and later from the social group, the 
love and approval that are so vital. It is as though the child said to 
himself, “It would be easier to go on dirtying my napkin or doing 
little pools on the floor, but for some reason my mother does not love 
me or approve of me when 1 do this, and since 1 desire above all things 
that my mother should love me, I will try to stop doing these things 
that she disapproves of”, or later, “I desire to go on skipping all the 
time and never take my end of the rope, but since the other girls will 
not like me if I do this, and since I desire to be liked, then I will take 
my turn at holding an end." The conflict of desires is, of course, not 
conscious enough to be verbalised in this way, and the inner struggle 
that it creates is mostly unconscious. This struggle makes for pyscho- 
logical tensions of varying degrees of intensity. It is in the seeking for 
a satisfactory response of these inner urges to external pressures that 
certain»attitudes such as co-operation, hostility, friendliness and a 
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feeling for justice are expressed and developed. The pede sae! T 
excellence of releasing inner unconscious tensions is through play ite 
creative activities such as drawing and conversation. In the Diay E 
have some indication of the adjustments that are being made an ie 
the tensions that are seeking to find release. Some of these tensions a i 
peculiar to the children in the group, but some of them are commo: 
to all children brought up in our society. a i 

In our society marriage is monogamous and families are usua у 
small, so that the child is nurtured as a member of a very are 
group. The father, at any rate nominally, is the head of the family E 
is usually the breadwinner. Both parents often give a good са 
thought and time to the care of the children, who are expected to ne 
both parents as well as any brothers and sisters. For about a year a iid 
birth the mother is the most important feature of the baby's worl Ë 
and the child is still dependent on the home when he passes A 
the critical stages of learning to walk and talk. As he reaches Sr 
age, however, he becomes less dependent upon the parents, although 
home still continues to play a very important part in his life, 

Social anthropologists and psychologists have demonstrated that 
mily and of our kind of Society determine 
sures that cause conflicts which affect the 


ations and pictures. In these they take 
and to objects or 


Я У so doing, show their attitudes 
to parent figures, to other adult figures, 
themselves, and to the world in which they 1; 


rm. They 
they are associated with a stron, 


8 degree of guilt, fear or hatred. For 
example, hatred of an adult вис! 
thing to a child. He is so dependent upon the adult; the more necessary 
or useful or powerful the adultis, the more frightening and disturbing 
is the feeling of hate, In addition i 


t disturbs the child's picture of him- 
self as good and loving. Thus bec 


ause feelings of 
able to his conscious mind they 
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significant aspects of the inner repressed impulses. That the children 
sometimes felt this connection, between themselves and the objects 
and situations created in such an activity as drawing, is seen in the 
remarks of Frederick and Kevin on February 25th (page 37). Frederick 
says, “I feel like being here"; and Kevin remarks later on, “I feel like 
being someone in this picture.” 

On another occasion Alan draws a strange animal with the mild 
face of a deer but with a snakelike body that ends in a vicious pointed 
sting. This he labels “Frances”. It seems fairly obvious that in this 


Picture he is expressing the contradictory way in which he saw me? 
and the consequent mixed feelings of love and hate that he felt towards 
me (or towards the subjective image that I embodied). His conscious 
feelings were those of good will and friendliness, and this is exemplified 
On page 28, where he throws his arms around me, saying, “Give us 
a kiss." Tt is also Alan who says, “I do like Frances, she's not too 
Strict or too silly, but she's just right." However, in a conversation 
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about Hitler's whereabouts, he says, "Perhaps Frances is him in 26 
guise.” (page 31). This was said jokingly, but it is a psychologica 
commonplace that humour plays a large part in helping the expression 
of feelings that would not be acceptable in a more direct form. It is 
obvious that, although Alan's conscious attitude towards me was one 
of good will, he had strong unconscious feelings which were the 
opposite of this. The monkey game is a striking expression of a similar 


attitude on the part of the group as a whole, for I am alternately a 
“bad” and a “good” human. 


So in watching children's activities we are aware of several levels 
of behaviour. Th 


ere is their conscious attitude to the adult, the other 
children and their physical environment, and there is their use of these 
people and objects to express unconscious attitudes to other things, 
other people and other situations. The "Here and Now" has in it the 


past, the present and the future. As teachers we cannot and indeed it 
would not be advisable for us to 


à psychiatrist is able to make, 
should be aware that there are 


exasperatingly in the crow 
schools. And not only to be 
conditions in which those currents can be released and their power 
utilised. 

Use of this study The point however th 
in the foregoing Very over-simplified 
express certain fundamental urges is co 


at I have been trying to make, 
account, is that the need to 
mmon to all children in what- 


пе urges of the children in the 


customs and ways of living. Many o. 
where the parents had adopted, rying degrees, certain uncon- 
ventional attitudes, Thus, although it wi 


CHAPTER FOUR 


SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN OF FROM 
SEVEN TO TEN YEARS 


"Attitudes towards Adults In all their behaviour it is obvious that these 
children tend to draw away from adults. Other observers of children 
of this age have also commented upon this characteristic. Sometimes 
I tried to jot down the sayings and doings of the three-five year-old 
group, but it was a difficult task because they demanded so much 
affection and attention. These eight to ten year olds sometimes in- 
cluded me in their games, but there were long spells when I was 
ignored and apparently forgotten. This made recording much easier. 
It also meant that they talked with a good deal of freedom. 

One of the reasons for this withdrawal is the obvious one that they 
have a growing physical independence of adults, and it will be clear 
from the Diary that another reason is that friends and contemporaries 
are supplying certain needs. It has also been suggested by some 
psychologists that the reserve and secrecy in relation to adults which 
is sometimes noticed at this period is a retreat from adult interference 
and disapproval and may develop as a defence against the shock of 
adult disapproval for children's curiosity about taboo subjects. Later, 
it is suggested, this attitude becomes intensified because so many of 
his impulses and desires (even those unconnécted with taboo subjects) 
are frowned upon by adults. Certainly someone who thinks that 
stockings are more important than sticklebacks and that trousers 
matter more than trees, has a different scale of values, and to the child 
itis rather an incomprehensible one. In addition, to have secrets from 
these powerful adults is a good way of attacking their omnipotence 
and omniscience and may compensate for a sense of physical inferiority. 
It is also a good way of asserting independence and of gaining signi- 
ficance. In this group of children this reserve and secrecy were not 
developed to a marked degree, but there were some traces of it, 
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although on a few rare occasions they would, magnanimously and with 


a great deal of preliminary Swearing to secrecy, let me into one of 
their cherished secrets. ; 


Love of Secrets To have secrets also helped in getting importance 
amongst equals. There are many examples of this. For instance, on 
page 27 Hilda says to Fred, “We don't allow you to say our language. 

On page 40, when Ernest and F rederick are making up a code, Colin 
says, “It's dot-dash. Гуе got that at home. ГП send for it and I shall 
be able to read it.” Ernest replies, “No you won't then. It's not the 
proper dot-dash code.” On February 15th, Ernest is making “Some- 
thing that's a secret” (р. 29). In other instances, to have secrets brought 
easy kudos without having to admit the inadequacy of their knowledge 
and information. Instances of this are when Federick says, “РИ tell 
Someone privately” (page 31), and when Ernest says, “In the holiday 


I worked something out with a scientist, but I haven't to tell anyone” 
(page 44). 


hurrah, a letter from my friend." He was a 


friendships too. Hilda told 


6o 
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research workers such as Brown, Campbell, Hollingworth and Furfey 
have found that the children of this age whom they observed usually 
tended to do so. The fact that boys and girls played together in- 
discriminately may have been due to the small classes, which restricted 
choice. Another reason may have been that there was no sharp dis- 
tinction made in the school between what were considered to be 
masculine and what feminine pursuits. 

As compared with the friendships of the under-seven group, those 
of this class were much more stable. There were quarrels, but as can 
be seen from the Diary, there were long periods when groups of friends 
worked and played together. On the other hand it will also be seen 
that, in this particular group, there was no sign of such intense friend- 
ships that the friends never pursued any activity apart from each other. 
The pattern of sub-groupings within the main group was constantly 
shifting. On February 12th I recorded the positions of the children 
when we first arrived at the quarry (page 27). They were: 


Gladys Ernest Barbara Me 

Kevin Lily Colin James 

Denis Fred Hilda 

Alan Ian 

Later I record that the groups are: 

Alan Barbara Denis y These have gone 

Lily Colin Gladys | further into the 
Hilda lan James Kevin | wood and have 
Fred Ernest / left the quarry. 


On February 19th (page 32) these groups are recorded: 


Kevin Alan) А 
; Ina Gladys Ina James) in 
(on rocks) D rs } tree Hilda tree Lily Заа 


Later (page 33) they are these: 
Tan 
Kevin 
Denis 
Alan Colin } In sandpit 

Barbara 
Hilda 

2 Gladys 
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i it and join James and 
Later still they gradually move towards the sandpit an. [ ‹ 
tes Later still, all the children except Alan are in the s 
(page 34). Their sub-groupings for activities in the workroom will be 
seen to be constantly changing also. 


Attitudes towards certain skills and abilities The ways in which oe 
of the children sought to gain significance and recognition from dc 
rest of the group provides a useful indication of their attitudes Nd s 
certain virtues and abilities. In an incident which is not recorded in 

Diary, the house-mother discovered James practising climbing on t Е: 
bathroom partitions and he told her what a good climber he а 
Actually he was physically timid (see page 28: “Ooh it looks T: Е 
dangerous. It gives me ће shivers”), and this is one reason Ms 

was outside the activities of the group for so long. On page 28 Hilda 


says, “Who's the best monkey climber?" Colin answers, “I think 
Denis." 


inferiority and self-consciousness over her schol 


astic work. On page 32 
She keeps calling attention to herself: “I don’t 


know how I’m going 
to get down.” : ç 
"I wouldn't have got up if Pd known I couldn't get down, Hilda 
(page 32). 
And again: *M 


y home is up a tree. It’s up this tree too" (This may 
also have been, as a reader of the Diary has suggested, a form of 
Word magic to ensure safety.) А 

Although physical agility seemed to evoke the readiest admiration 
and response from the children, they also valued intellectual prowess 
and originality. When they are drawing, Fred says proudly: “I didn't 
сору my monkey. Tjust drew him.” Colin immediately replies, “Neither 
did I. T just had to look at the ears" (page 26). On page 43 Alan says, 
“I want to do my own ideas." On Page 26, when Alan wanted to 
please Barbara he said, “You are a very clever monkey, Barbara,” and 
later to cheer up Kevin who said sadly, “Tm not in anyone's tribe, I’m 


just a stray one" he gave this advice, “Pretend you're old and wise” 
(page 26). 4 
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Attitudes towards certain virtues Examples of the virtues that they 
consider to be commendable can be culled from many pages of the 
Diary, and it will be well to remind ourselves of the way in which 
these valuatione have developed. We have seen that the tiny child's 
ideas of what behaviour is desirable is conditioned by his need for his 
parent's love and approval, but that as the child begins to lose his 
ego-centricity and to turn outwards from the family, as well as desiring 
parental approval he desires the approval of the social group. The 
virtues that he values and desires now are connected with his develop- 
ing social awareness. 

'The junior has strong ideas of Justice, and the worst that can be 
said of a teacher is that “She isn't fair” or “She has favourites". Their 
ideas of justice are usually etched in black and white terms. On page 19 
Barbara says, “Frances, you draw yourself. You don't draw any 
pictures, you just make us do them." Although this was said with a 
twinkle, there was a half-serious accusation. The situation did not 
really satisfy her ideas of justice and equality. With younger children 
"fairness" usually means what is comfortable for them; with these 
junior children justice meant getting one's own rights, but the more 
mature children also conceived it as seeing that other people got theirs. 
Very occasionally some of the children transcended this conception. 
Hilda in the game of “Off the ground” (page 22) shows that she is 
willing to sink her own rights for the good of the game. On three 
occasions when the two boys from a younger group will not be “He”, 
she becomes “He” so that the game can continue. This is a higher 
level of behaviour than children of this age usually achieve. Hilda was 
an independent child and her behaviour in this instance certainly did 
not arise from ingratiating compliance. There was nothing compliant 
about Hilda. On page 36 she insists calmly but firmly on having her 
turn on the trapeze. On page 37 she goes to do sums in “free play 
time" in spite of the remarks of an older girl. 


Loyalty to friends is another quality that is välued highly at this age: 
to split on one's friends is a very low thing to do. However, even in 
a group where “not to split” is an accepted convention the “weaker 
brethren” sometimes do it, and of course a member of one gang will 
sometimes split on a member of a rival gang. On page 5o Kevin, in 
self-defence "splits" on Denis and someone else. In the same incident 
Alan reports on their misdoings in order to draw my attention to his 
conscious virtue. This incident however is not typical of their usual 
behaviour with regard to “tale-telling”. 


El 
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The fact that the chant: 


Tell-tale tit, 

Your tongue will split, 

And every little dog in town, 
Shall have a little bit. 


is characteristically sung by children of this age is probably an indica- 


tion that in their view such behaviour merits harsh retaliatory 
measures. 


Physical Courage Similarly the junior's contempt for lack of physical 
courage is expressed in the chanting gibe: 


Cowardy, cowardy custard, 
Cowardy, cowardy custard. 


Generosity Greed is another social vice that is condemned very heartily” 
On page 26 Alan says, “I don’t like Churchill. He’s greedy.” And 


on page 46 Barbara shows a mature understanding of the relationship 
of greed to jealousy: 


BARBARA: Yellow is for greedy. Isn’t it, Frances? 
Me: Yes, and green for jealousy. 
BARBARA: Well, that’s sort of greedy. 


What seems to happen is that the children take into themselves from 
the values of those around them, the ones that are suited to their 


eveloping social awareness and loss of ego-centricity. Junior children 
see these values essential! 


group situations—Justice, is havin 
Sen : 
on one's friends; to be greedy is 


not ready to understand abstract ideas of love, service and forgiveness; 
but how often these ¡ 
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Attitudes to Manners and Customs An instance of the way in which 
the manners and customs of our society are being acquired can be 
seen on page 47, where Hilda says, "Excuse me, Juju”, even though 
she is absorbed in making a garden at the edge of the lake. It seems 
that certain details of social etiquette are becoming almost automatic. 
There was very little pressure in the school to make the children use 
formal politenesses and as Hilda's parents were on the staff I know 
that they did not insist on it; but by imitation she had learned this 
custom from the social group in which she lived. Children of this age 
from middle-class families have usually acquired, either by persevering 
parental insistence or by unconscious imitation, many of the con- 
ventional manners and customs that are in use in their society. 


Autitudes to Social Responsibilities The home, the school, and the 
groups in which children play are the most important factors in 
conditioning social behaviour, and there are indications from the 
children's play that certain valuable social attitudes are developing. 
We have already referred to the high degree of social responsibility 
shown by Hilda in the game “Off the ground", and I can recollect 
other instances where this attitude was apparent. I well remember the 
day when Hilda awoke with a cold and a sore throat. I was told that 
she would not be down for early morning housework, but when I 
reached the playroom I found that she had laid the tables for breakfast 
(this was her job for that week) and had then retired to bed where 
she stayed for the rest of the day. However, as with most children of 
this age, this high level of social awareness was not always maintained. 
I also remember the day when the group were set to clean the almost 
empty swimming bath. The water that remained in the deep end was 
too much of a temptation to Hilda who kept slipping away to have a 
swim and a splash. On page 47 one of Colin’s lapses is recorded, when 
he kicks a stray handkerchief into the mud and replies with a sheepish 
grin to Julian's protest, “Well, I didn't it want,on my railway.” Colin 
at other times often displayed a high degree of social responsibility and 
co-operation. 


Social Co-operation In many places in the Diary there are records of 
various children's working together for a common end. The making 
of a code was usually done in co-operation with another member of 
the group (see pages 39-42). Great efforts were made so that only the 
two or three children who made up the code could decipher it. This 
gave them the feeling of having an intimate bond against the other 
members of the group and against the adults. By some writers the 
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period of from eight to twelve years has been called “The Gang Age”, 
and very often at this age co-operation arises through opposition to а 
rival group. Susan Isaacs found with the younger children that it wa 
necessary for them to have a “butt” if there were to be group ги 
In the Monkey Game these older children used James and me for this 
purpose since we were both outsiders and onlookers. There were 
occasions, however, when they were drawn together as a group not 
by uniting against a common enemy, but through the me 
power of a common interest. The whole group helped Hilda and Alan 
to move the log that they had been hollowing out to make a boat 
(page 35). These are some of the remarks that were made. 

"Now we've all got to lift this end up." 

"Over that side. You want it longways underneath." 

“Wait a minute. Push now.” 

“Strong person lift that.” 

"TII do it." 

On March 8th the followi 
onwards.) 
Kevin: How do you take off the cardboard? 
BARBARA: I just get hold of it there and tear it in half, 
Ernest: I don’t tear it so you can use it again. 
Coun: I know, but you may want to make it another size. 
Ernest: Oh, well then you could tear it. 
Kevin: Frances, will you draw me a circle? 
Ernest: Get a beaker. 
Denis: Get a boot polish tin. 
Kevin: No, I want a small one. 
BARBARA [handin 


i£ cold cream jar used for water]: Why not use this? 
Kevin: Ah, yes. 


GLADYS: А penny would do. 
Later. а 
FreD: Pm going to make something like Ernest. 
Ernest: ГИ lend you my little tiny disc, 
Евво: Will you. Thank you. 
Later. 


Kevin [excitedly]: Oh, I know, Pm going to make а rattle for a baby. 
"Il make it out of clay. 


Едер: Clay wouldn't do. It would bust. 


Сомм: You want to get a tin box and fill it with buttons or some- 
thing and cover it with wool, 


ng conversation takes place. (Page 45 
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Group Activities The long spells of co-operative endeavour which are 
recorded of these older children are not so characteristic of the “under- 
sevens”, and show well the children's delight in working together as 
a group. The áfternoon when they made woolly balls is one of these 
occasions. This activity was provoked by the fact that the senior groups 
had started a fund to finance the building of a school theatre. It is a 
pity that there is no record of the conversations that led up to this 
particular afternoon's activity, but it was started before I came to the 
workroom, and 1 could only keep records of its progress. In these 
conversations the children displayed a high degree of mutual helpful- 
ness. They submitted to the real discipline of sharing scanty equipment 
and the reality limits set by the possibilities of the material. Colin 
persevered in a difficult task for the sake of the object he hoped to 
create (page 46), and all the children were willing to share their ideas 
with any member of the group who wanted help. Kevin faced the 
challenge of an error he had made by formulating his own constructive 
suggestion as to how it could be put right (page 45). This is in 
marked contrast to February 13th, when he was quickly discouraged 
by the things that went wrong with his boat (page 28). It seems 
possible that when he is working at a group project he is sustained by 
the feeling of being part of the group, and can overcome his feelings 
of inadequacy better than when he is working on his own. Frederick 
too seems to find it a help to be one of a group, and we rarely hear 
his cry of, “Oh, my things always go wrong" (page 20). The depen- 
dent and insecure children seemed to find support from working with 
the group and were less overwhelmed by failure; the children with 
confidence and ability had the opportunity of putting their knowledge 
and skill at the disposal of those who needed them. There can be little 
doubt that every child benefited from sharing in this self-initiated 
group activity. 


Summary of Some of the Main ee of the Social Attitudes 
of Children of from Seven to Ten Years of Age 


(The following is intended as a summary of this chapter, but the 
Statements made are based on several years of observation of junior 
children and not solely on the remarks and activities recorded in the 
Diary.) г 

(a) On Ше whole this period is one of relative stability. For 
example, the incidence of infectious diseases is low at this age, an 
according to Charlotte Buhler the number of children referred to 
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Child Guidance Clinics is lower than for any other age range. (Birth 
to Maturity, page 143.) 

(6) Junior children can be objective about criticism. We rarely see 
the “touchiness” so characteristic of the adolescent of the emotional 
instability of the three- to six-year-old. 

(c) They have a great interest in physical pursuits and a great 
admiration for physical skill and deeds o£ daring. 

(4) Their friendships tend to be experimental, although they are 
more stable than those of the under-sixes. They share secrets with 
their friend of the moment or with their "gang". 

(e) Secret languages and codes are characteristic of some of these 
shared secret activities. 

(5 They find it difficult to understand the adult point of view, and 


because of this, misunderstandings between adults and children can 
be common at this age. 


(g) They have a stron 
balance in the adults who deal with them. 


are compatible with 
ividual Sequence of growth. Thus, since 
i a good deal to the 
ed by him are those 


for example, loyalty, justice, 
Courage and fairness were all appreciated and 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE EFFECT OF HOME AND SCHOOL INFLUENCES 
ON THE CHILDREN IN THE GROUP 


Iw the preceding chapter we considered some of the attitudes that 
were developing in the children in the Group which are likely to be 
common to other children of Junior School age in our society. It is 
my purpose now to consider how certain of these attitudes had been 
modified by the children's special background. I shall not be concerned 
to advocate or to defend the pattern of ideas expressed by this type of 
school but to see in what ways these children were diflerent from those 
in more conventional schools and to attempt to suggest reasons for 
the differences. 

The majority of the parents had selected this unorthodox type of 
boarding school, because they were sympathetic, with varying degrees 
of understanding and with varying degrees of intensity, towards the 
ideas that the school was trying to put into practice. There were, how- 
ever, a few children who had come because they had been unable to 
fitinto other schools. The parents of these children were not primarily 
concerned about the point of view represented by the school, but 
rather were anxious as to whether it would provide a satisfactory milieu 
for their “problem child". On the whole, however, because the parents 
had chosen the school, home and school made a more consistent pat- 
tern for most of the children than is the case for children in most 
Primary schools. 


Sex Distinctions In this school many of the staff were married, and 
both husband and wife had some job in the community. This job was 
not determined by sex but by preference and ability. Both men and 
women and boys and girls were expected to take a share in the house- 
work and to help with the washing up. When I was there, all pee 
irrespective of their sex, were paid the same salary. In school both T 
and girls learnt sewing and carpentry. In the children’s homes severa 
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of the mothers had continued with the professional work that they 
had had before marriage. In many of the homes the children would 
probably hear discussions on the equality of men and women. The 
children's activities and conversations show that they svere absorbing 


these ideas and attitudes. On page 46 this funny and yet touching 
discussion takes place: 


FREDERICK: There's a lad 
and she gets drunk. 

ALAN: Ladies don't drink, do they? 

BARBARA: They've got as much right to do as men. 
Aran: I know, but I thought it was rather unusual. 

In their free-play time the boys were as likely to choose sewing or 
knitting as the girls. It is recorded on page 49 that Frederick is knitting 
a scarf for his teddy and on another occasion he is mending his glove 


(page 44). They all join together to make woolly balls for the theatre 
fund. 


In more orthodox ho 
usually looked u 
is seen doing the 
with this attitude 
schools hate to 


y next door and she can't help drinking 


pon as feminine occupations and a boy who 
“cissy”. Associated 


girls in this school 


4 » 
“cissy” or “tom-boy 
опр. Of course, in most of o 


tough: nd girls may be in the same 
distinction between the sexes b i 


ulati they play in separate playgrounds, This 
Separation is emphasised in many working-class homes where the girl 
15 expected to help with the house-work whereas the boy does very 

epartments which cater for children 
ngle sex establishments, so that sex 
r the middle and upper class children 
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it is contemptible to have certain feminine traits, and who are not 
afraid of being scorned if they do those jobs that are looked upon as 
women's work. Most of the children came from homes where the 
parents had at least toyed with “advanced” ideas with regard to the 
status of women. That they had been affected by these ideas is obvious, 
and in respect of them they are different from the majority of junior 
children in our society. 


Attitude to “Taboo subjects" Their attitude to the taboo subjects of 
sex and excretion was also a modified one. Some of the adults in the 
school, and many of the parents, were uncertain and inconsistent in 
the way in which they approached these subjects, but the taboos were 
not as rigid nor so universally accepted as they are for the normal 
run of children. Most children in the more conventional schools tend 
to acquire, partly from playmates and school-fellows, the idea that such 
topics cannot be discussed with parents, even though many mothers 
and fathers to-day are willing for such discussion, and would not be 
embarrassed by it. With this group it was in my hearing that Colin, 
who had been given accurate information about birth, corrected 
Barbara's misconceptions. What could be more delicate and precise 
than his explanation in the conversation on page 31? 

BARBARA: You do come out of your mummy’s button, you do really. 
Coun: No, from in between. 

BanBana: It wouldn't be wide enough. 

Corm: It widens out. , 

In other instances certain words connected with sex or excretion 
certainly caused much more intense mirth than ordinary word play 
usually evoked. There was something Rabelaisian in the way that 
Hilda caught me with her lewd cross talk on page 55, but the notable 
thing is that they never seemed to feel that they needed to keep these 
stories from my ears. This is in marked contrast to the suppressed 
sniggers and sidelong glances that I have seem in other schools when 
something was mentioned in class that evoked ideas connected with 
Sex or excretion. : 

The open manner in which these subjects were discussed is linked 
"with the way in which they were not shy of being seen naked. Up to 
the age of eleven or twelve both girls and boys went into the swimming 
bath without costumes or trunks. This group shared the same dormi- 
tory and used the same bathrooms and lavatories. This meant that 
they were used to seeing each other naked and as far as I could see 
they were completely without embarrassment or a sense of shame. 
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(The older children in the school wore costumes, but they undressed 
at the side of the bath without any attempt at privacy.) This modi- 
fication of the usual taboos of our society would mean that these 
children, in this respect also, were developing different ideas and 
attitudes from the children in the ordinary school. 


Attitude to Rivalry and Competition Another attitude in which they 
were different was in the weakening of the attitudes of rivalry and 
competition which are taken for granted in most children of this age. 
There was no noticeable rivalry between the various groups, their 
games teams were very flexible and fluctuating, there were no mark 
lists for school work, there were no competitive tests or examinations. 
(It will be remembered that they were moved into the next group on 
the grounds of their social and emotional maturity rather than because 
of their intellectual achievement.) In the monkey game they express 
hostility, but this is a game of tribal co-operation against an outside 
enemy rather than one of rivalry and competition. 

On one occasion it will be remembered that Colin disclaims any 
credit for being a good jumper by saying, “It’s just that Гуе done it 
before and know how" (page 28). There 
made of relative merits and abilit 
page 28, where Hilda says, 
Colin says without any app 
certainly felt inferior about 


ivalty to another group. From my 
ols, as well as from com- 
it seems that in the degree o! 
) : nt of rivalry, we have anothet 
aspect in which the: i ifferent. (It must be remembered 
that when the children were being bad-tempered or difficult I was 
actively involved and so 


о could not go оп recording, However, since 
unco-operative attitudes were usually directed against me it, woul 
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seem that on the whole the Diary is a fairly accurate record of the 
children's co-operation with each other.) ГА 

The lack of teams or houses or order marks, stars and competitive 
tests is obviously one of the reasons for this diminution of the interest 
in competition that is usually so marked at this age. Another is the 
way in which attitudes of co-operation and social responsibility were 
praised and encouraged, but it seems to me that the biggest influence 
was the way in which the staff behaved towards the children and 
towards each other. I do not want to give the false impression that 
this seemed to me to be an ideal school and community of people. 
There was much of which I was exceedingly critical; there was in- 
consistency in the educational policies that were pursued and there 
were dissatisfactions and strong group tensions on the staff; but in 
Spite of all this I have never been on a staff where I met so many 
friendly, co-operative and alive people. Almost without exception they 
were genuinely concerned about the children's welfare and went to a 
good deal of trouble on their behalf. I am convinced that the personal 
example of the staff was the most potent influence on the children's 
developing social attitudes. 


Mental Independence An experimental attitude was also developing 
in many of the children. Like all children of this age they loved 
experiments and this comes out very markedly in their game of 
magicians. Their conversations also show this experimental attitude: 
on pages 29 and 30, it is recorded that Frederick is trying to make a 
Rocking Cat according to instructions from a book. 


FREDERICK: I’m sure it will fall over. Has anybody made this before? 
[Meaning any other child in the group.] 
Ме: No. 
Freperick: I know, it’s an experiment. [His face lights ир.) We're 
going to prove if the book's true. If it isn’t РИ write to the writer. 
BARBARA: Then the writer will say that you?didn't use stiff enough 
cardboard. i 
Our present educational methods are often criticised because chil- 
dren (and adults) tend to accept anything that comes from between 
the covers of a book as true, but this group of children shared with 
Frederick a healthily critical attitude to the written word. er 
Their high valuation of originality is also part of the same a Е 
А conversation on page 26 shows how highly they valued first- дан 
experience: Frederick says, “I didn't copy my monkey, 1 just drew 
him.” Colin replies, “Neither did I, I just had to look at the ears. 
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Capacity for Introspection Another of their marked characteristics was 

their interest in and their capacity for understanding their own mental 

processes and those of other people. On page 23 Frederick says, “All 
my pictures are ‘mind pictures” because I see them ir? my mind.” 

BARBARA: I know all your pictures are mind pictures. 

On page 31 Denis says, “It is out of your mind when you draw 
ordinary pictures." 

Grapys: No it isn’t. You might copy it. 

FREDERICK: Yes it is, because it’s your mind that copies it. 

On page 23 Barbara shows a capacity for understanding her own 
sense experience. 

BARBARA: I have often seen this one. [Referring to a mind-picture.] 
I look up at the light and see all bits of wire. Then I shut my 
eyes and see these. A 
n Ше next page Alan says, “Рус gota lovely idea. ГП do a ‘head 

and what the head is thinking.” He draws a picture inside the head 

of the tramp, which is exactly the kind of wish-fulfilment picture such 
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a deprived person is likely to have. There is a neat house with a trim 
garden and a big cheery sun in the sky. From this house comes a 
woman in a full skirt to welcome the tramp—distinguishable because 
of his knotted händkerchief on a stick—into the house. In this drawing 
Alan shows a sensitive understanding of the processes that would be 
likely to go on in someone else's mind, in this case that of a social 
outcast. Other parts of the record show that the children had what 
seems to me to be an unusual degree of psychological insight and 
understanding. 

Of course, a certain level of intelligence is necessary before such 
insight can develop, but I have seen equally intelligent children in other 
schools who have not displayed any such marked capacity for psycho- 
logical understanding. It would be valuable to know why this was one 
of the outstanding characteristics of the thinking and feeling of a 
number of the children who composed the group in this particular 
school. The evidence is obviously too slender for me to do more than 
make suggestions as to why they had developed this capacity so 
markedly, but we may get a clue if we consider some of the ways in 
which the opportunities and training of these children had been 
different from those of many children in our society. 

In this school the children had many opportunities for drawing and 
dramatic work of all kinds. Colin exemplifies the way in which, in 
drawing, one often tries to see the world from someone else's point 
of view, when he says, “I’m going to draw the queer view that the 
monkey sees" (page 25). In acting, of course, the need to enter into 
someone else's personality is apparent. The children also had unusually 
good opportunities for play. There were the quarry, the river, the 
school grounds and their own playroom. In play, they externalised 
their own thoughts and feelings as well as entering into those of other 
animals and people. (e.g. The monkey game and Bon Lon Island.) 

Another feature of their life in the school was the small number of 
moral reproofs that they received. Many of thé staff felt as I did about 
the matter and refrained from making behaviour that was dangerous 
to other children, or uncomfortable for the adults, an occasion for 
moral censure. There were a few members of staff who did so, usually 
in such terms as “lack of social responsibility”, rather than “naughty” 
or “bad”, but on the whole these children would hear fewer moral 
reproofs than do most children. This would make for an acceptance 
of themselves since it is easy to tolerate oneself as a temporary nuisance, 
but to be “bad” or “naughty” carries with it strong feelings of guilt 
which ultimately make for rejection. 
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Another important influence was the attitude that they had to their 
own achievements and to their own nakedness. It may seem odd that 
I put these two factors together, but in my view they are closely 
linked, in that their attitudes to both these things wotild help them tos 
accept themselves. They were not constantly measuring their achieve- 
ments against those of other children, and they had wide opportunities 
where they could find some sphere in which they were to some extent 
successful. This meant that there were less possibilities for feelings of 
inferiority and more for an acceptance of themselves and their abilities. 
Because of their acceptance of their bodies and their functions they 
would not reject with distaste that side of themselves, which in cons 
ventional circles is significantly called “the lower side of our natures”. 

In the next chapter on Group Fantasy we shall discuss how in the 
creation of these fantasies these children had another means of self- 
realisation and for the development of imaginative sensitivity. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE CHILDREN'S USE OF GROUP FANTASY 


STATEMENTS made by workers in the psychological field often seem 
highfalutin, and nonsensical to the layman. This is partly because we 
are not aware of the way in which the unconscious mind uses objects 
in the external world as symbols to express thoughts and feelings that 
would not be acceptable in more direct forms. We have seen that 
certain ideas, interests and attitudes associated with a strong degree of 
emotion are repressed because of parental and social pressures. These 
can be expressed in overt behaviour by means of symbols. Е Ма 
example, child psychologists have analysed how the tiny child 5 
interest in bladder and bowel evacuation is repressed because of social 
disapproval but can find expression through the symbols of clay, sand 
and water. Ruth Griffiths in her fascinating study of Imagination in 
Early Childhood gives numerous examples of the use by the “under- 
fives” of certain objects to express such repressed interests. She refers 
to this kind of play as Fantasy. 


Fantasy Fantasy is conceived by most people as being primarily con- 
cerned with escape from, or compensation for, reality, but from her 
observations Ruth Griffiths is led to think that the prime function of 
such play, is for neither of these, but for the resolution of conflicts at 
an unconscious level. My study of these junior children's use of fantasy 
in their play, has inclined me to take this poins of view also. The great 
difference between the use of fantasy by these children and by the 
under-fives studied by Ruth Griffiths, is the way in which these older 
children joined together to create group fantasies, as in the Monkey 
Game, Magicians or Bon Lon. The younger children's individual play 
is of course coloured by their relations to the parent group, but the 
individual nature of their play precludes the creation of group fantasies 
of the kind that is characteristic for these older children. er 
Miss Griffiths points out that the child’s perception of quu 
much more simple than the adult’s and that two objects may seem ше 
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same to the child because of a certain quality that is important to him, 
whereas an adult who is aware of more qualities would also be more 
aware of differences. She illustrates this by showing that to one child 
a steaming kettle seemed analogous with a train, because the thing 
that was important to him was the steam. The children in the Diary are 
developing a more acute realisation of differences (which is helped 
of course by an enlarging vocabulary), but certain situations may be 
difficult to interpret because the children have seen an object as 


analogous to their inner situation, which to the adult has very dis- 
similar qualities. This may partly ac 


rather matter-of-fact adults tend to 
pretations of children's 
obvious level. Of cours 
that the conscious mind 
difficult to understand. 
our dreams. To watch 
watching a dream being 

Ihave kept the term 
feelings, urges and inte 
tions in the environme 


ogists define “fantasy thinking" as “think- 

"ог “thinking which results from a 
e satisfied in real life”. Its only 
ive pleasure or to allay anxiety” (Crawshaw 


5 n attempt to cope with, rather than to escape 
from reality. Terms such as “ ° or "imaginative play” do 
ike ethereal quality that some of the play of 
this, and confusion 
the term is clear. 


THE CHILDREN'S USE OF GROUP FANTASY 


Even as long ago as 1850, the lively-minded investigator Galton found 
many examples of it when questioning friends and acquaintances about 
the nature of their imagery. A modern writer has expressed it thus: 
*For years I had continually felt myself suspended in the blank- 
ness between expression and the inner vision of the facts. But now I 
had learnt that I must accept the blankness, since it was from this that 
an image would grow, an image which was communicable because it 
was a picture of some thing, of flames or dust, or a horned beast: but 
which also somehow contained within itself the inner truth that I had 
found utterly incommunicable in terms of matter-of-fact statement." 
(Experiment in Leisure by Joanna Field, page 190.) It was because of my 
own experience of this kind of imagery that I was interested in the 
Mind Pictures described in Herbert Read’s book, Education through 
Art. When I suggested that these children should draw what flashed 
into their mind’s eye, some of them were content with the stars and 
flashes that they got from banging their eyes, but others seemed to 
have managed to draw the image (often quite a complex picture) that 
came into their mind.* These “organic images”, as Joanna Field calls 
them, almost certainly help the individual to express complicated and 
turbulent inner situations. Fantasy is another way in which such 
internal situations can be expressed. It seems to me that the use that 
junior children make of fantasies which are shared with other children 
has not been sufficiently studied or understood. This is a serious 
Omission when we consider the significant part that it seems to play 
in the release and development of the inner springs of personality. 
This will be apparent if we consider in detail the three group fantasies 
that the children created. These are the Monkey Game, Magicians, and 
Bon Lon Island. 


Group Fantasies created by the Children What seemed to happen was 
that the children selected some object or situation thatseemed analogous 
to the inner situation that was seeking symbolic expression. Thus, the 
trees and rocks of the quarry led the children to pretend that they 
Were monkeys. This pretence helped them to express their growing 
desire for social solidarity and to fight against the forces that they 
thought of as “bad”. By shooting at the “bad human" they were 
partly dealing with the “badness” that they felt was within themselves. 
For the time being they could cast their “badness” into another person 
and so could feel that they were “good” monkeys. Later on they 
become able to bear the bad side of themselves without having a “bad 


#1. 
d = interested me that there were no mandala type “mind pictures” suchjus are тергов 
Uced in Herbert Read's book, 
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human as the scape-goat to carry their “sins”. On page 33 Alan and 
Barbara have this conversation: 


ALAN: Man can hear what we 
BARBARA: But wh 
ALAN: So if the 


say but we can’t hear what Men say- 
y can't we hear what men say?“ 


y say anything nasty we can't hear. 
BARBARA: But suppose they say something nice? 
Aran: Oh, then we can magic ourselves so that we can hear them. 
In this conversation there is the implication that they can now 
accept that they are “bad” as well as “good”, although they protect 
themselves from hearing about the “bad” and take steps only to hear 
the “good”. The development of the capacity to accept the “bad 
side of ourselves is of vital importance to healthy mental growth, and 
it seems that having worked through the stage of needing a scape-g04t, 
they have Sone on to a more mature attitude of self-acceptance. This 
is a significant and important change in their attitude to themselves. 
In the beginning they all had a good deal of aggression to get ri 
of through the symbolism o£ shooting at the “bad human" who, 25 
we said before, probably also symbolised the “bad” side of themselves 
At first, as we have seen, I was the “bad human” but for some reason 
I was not a satisfactory symbol, and so the “badness” was transferred 
to the shy, timid, inoffensive new boy James. (They may also have 
been expressing their resentment towards the “onlookers”, James ап 


myself. In a stud: тел, this 
dislike of th both of adults and children, 


with words (see p : 
а asks about catkins), of adventuro" 


( 15 morning too they seem able to pursue their own individua 
interests and do not need the support of the tight group solidarity tha 
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came through opposition to an outsider. They are still part of a group, 
but a group which enjoys and encourages a variety of interests. This 
is a much healthigr group situation. 1 

Another important change in attitude that has taken place is the 
development of objective curiosity about the objects in the environ- 
ment instead of using them merely for the subjective purpose of 
fantasy creation. This slip over from subjectivity to objectivity is an 
important result of such play. 

On the first occasion, the game of being а “good” monkey who shot 
at the “bad” human satisfied all the children except Kevin, who created 
his own situation where he was a Kiwi who kept having a damaged 
wing which needed my touch to make it well again. I commented 
in my record that “he really is a bird with a broken wing who needs 
someone to make him well again and not just in make-believe.” It is 
interesting that later on in the workroom he refers to the Kiwi as a 
“sweet little thing”, which seems to infer that he too was trying to 
have a “good” feeling and to get rid of his feeling of “badness” by 
identifying himself with the “sweetness” of the Kiwi. Later he accepts 
the group symbol of monkeys. He is the one who asks on February 

19th, “Who is the nasty man?”, but he is pulled away from the need 
for a scapegoat by the now more mature attitude of the other children, 
for Colin says, “There isn’t one,” a situation which Kevin is able to 
accept. It seems that through the creation of a group fantasy with 
more mature and balanced children he is helped momentarily out 
of the stage of needing a scapegoat. He had been helped to 
Сащ and modify his attitudes by participation in a common group 
antasy. 

Kevin is also helped by Alan, to create a fantasy situation which 
he finds psychologically satisfying. On page 26 Kevin says, “I'm not 
in anyone's tribe. I'm just a stray one.” Alan, who throughout the 
Diary shows that he has extreme sensitivity and insight says, “Pretend 
yowre old and wise and live on your own”, a situation which delights 
Kevin and helps him to bear his feeling of “aloneness” and of being 
different from the other children. 

Thus the creation of a group fantasy about Monkeys has helped the 
disturbed child in the group to cope temporarily with some of his 
problems, as well as helping all the group to work through an aggres- 

sive period where they need an outsider on whom to project their 
“badness” and their “nastiness”. On February roth, the last day of 
their Monkey fantasy, they achieve a sense of unity, although Ви 
Pursue a diversity of creative and constructive occupations. On this 
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day too we see a significant change over from subjectivity to ob 
tivity. bu. N 
Ren is the one who is responsible for the situation uum d 
the creation of the Bon Lon fantasy. He is making a Ceylon s E 
which goes wrong and so he calls it a Bon Lon stamp (see pud 
This leads on to the creation by the whole group of Bon Lon an > 
eople, a language and maps. ae 
; Kevin Ar by one of his remarks that he is learning (in bs 
at least) to tolerate failure, for he says, “They do ene um 
failure in Bon Lon." Barbara goes on to say, “But I expect they и. 
their failures into success.” The phrase, “See if you can turn УЗЫ 
failure into success”, was one that I often used when they came b. 
to say that something had gone wrong. That Kevin was realising id 
and was being helped to accept failures, pA 
exemplifies the important part that the group leader and the Sl Я 
mature children can play in helping the insecure and ee by 
The fantasy situation of an imaginary island that could be people: By 
inhabitants of their choice was one that satisfied the whole group. an 
it, they created a world that could be kept well under their Mer. 
scinating creative activities and pe. 
was not able to record all these. They 


elled about Bon Lon. They created à 
anguage. In the quarrels of Bon L 


of social adjustment and int 


group. Gladys, Barbara, Colin and Alan, and im 
i “Magicians”. Tr is difficult to get over to n 
ly, the intense absorption wi ir 
° ir “descriptions” and later did the f 
“speriments”. At first Sy were Magicians, but in the later stages © 
the fantasy they became chemists, which resulted in a demand e 
i i ing up at Junior meeting, can I 
again, we see the We 
ty, ie. a change over from th 
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use of objects in the environment for fantasy purposes to the demand 
for objective knowledge and control by means of the science of 
chemistry. (In this case the slip-over was helped by the introduction 
of a chemistry»set into the game.) In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the development of this fantasy followed the stages taken 
by man in his attempt to control the physical world, first by Magic 
and later by the Physical Sciences of which Chemistry is one. 

One reason for these children's interest in Magic may have been 
their desire to control the physical world in which they lived and to 
influence it according; to their desires—for example, to “make fair hair 
dark” or to get “black curly hair”. (These spells were originated by 
Barbara and Gladys respectively who were both fair-haired!) Later, 
it is possible that by means of the chemistry lessons which they 
demanded, they would proceed to the more mature and realistic 
attitude of controlling the world by inquiry and understanding. 

Another reason for their absorption in this fantasy may be because 
they felt unconsciously that there was some analogy between certain 
significant inner facts and experiences of their own development and 
the materials and processes that they used as Magicians and later as 
Chemists. C. J. Jung, in a fascinating interpretation of the work of 
the mediaeval alchemists, suggests that “. . . during the carrying out 
of a chemical experiment the laboratory worker had certain psychic 
experiences that appeared to him as a particular behaviour of the 
chemical process. . . . He experienced his projection as a characteristic 
of matter; due what he actually experienced was his own unconscious." 
He goes on to say, “I hold the view that the alchemists hope of pro- 
ducing gold, or the panacea, or the wondrous stone was only in part 
an illusion, an effect of projection; for the rest it corresponded to 
certain psychic facts that are of great importance in the study of the 
unconscious. As is shown by his texts and the symbolism they contain, 
the alchemist projected what I call the process of individuation upon the 
processes of chemical transformation." š 

It may be possible that this group fantasy of magicians was significant 
not only because it expressed their desire to control the physical world, 
but also because of its constructive effect on the children's inner 
experience. 'The processes of collecting material for the experiments, 
the heating and the filtering may have seemed analogous to internal 
processes of vital importance. It is possible too that the powdered 
stone, the plant fragments, and the hen's feather all had some inner 
significance such as. Jung suggests that the quicksilver, sulphur, lead, 
old and such like had to the alchemists. 
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It is possible that the other two fantasies were similarly valuable 
for this process of inner individuation and integration. Later, as we 
have seen, they also led on to a desire to observe and to understand 
the outside world of things, animals and persons. 


Possible Reasons why Junior Children's use of Fantasy has been under- 
estimated The normal junior's fantasy thinking changes over more 
quickly into thinking about objective reality than does that of younger 
children. Probably it is this that has caused observers to underestimate 
the junior's use of fantasy. Because the child of junior school age has 
more highly developed capacities of physical skill and intelligence he 
can go on with reality thinking for longer periods and so this side of 
his thinking is more pronounced than with the younger children. Also 
the junior has more chance of succeeding in coping with his inner 
problems. It seems possible that fantasy is used to escape reality or to 
compensate for reality deficiencies only when it has failed for the time 
being to resolve the inner conflicts. If this is so it would account for 
the way in which the younger child's fantasy thinking goes on for 
longer periods before it becomes thinking concerned with the objective 
world, for the younger child has less resources at his command than 
the junior child, and thus he tends to use fantasy as an escape ог 
Compensation to a much greater extent than his older brothers and 
sisters. It seems to me that the unconscious use these children made 
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friendliness, hostility, fairness, unselfishness, co-operation and kind- 
ness by means of concrete situations. It is through this that they will 
be helped to form abstract concepts that will be real and meaningful 
to them in adult life. 

We have seen too that the children symbolised their thoughts and 
eelings by seeing an analogy in the outside world. In using the objects 
of the external world to symbolise their inner attitudes and ideas, they 
Were brought into contact with reality and learned much about the 
Objective world. A child whose contact with outside things is limited, 
is thrown back upon himself and the subjective element of thinking 
and feeling may be over-developed so that his thoughts and feelings 
ack the robustness and vitality that wide experiences of the objective 
World and the people and things in it, can give. It is important then 
{0 present as much of, and as many aspects of, the outside world as 
Possible to children of this age so that they can cope with and ex- 
ternalise their subjective experience and at the same time learn to 
understand and deal with objective external reality. Are the four walls 
of the classroom, the be-railinged asphalt playgrounds, and in some 
Cases the mean streets and pokey houses enough? I have had experience 
of State Primary Schools and I know only too well the difficulties of 
arge classes, of form-filling for expeditions, of parental disapproval, 
O! lonely pioneering, but in the light of this understanding of the needs 
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mining the individual's future development. The degree to which 
these emotional patterns can be changed and modified is controversial, 
but is it not possible that in this creation of group fantasy we have a 
fundamental way, in which such patterns can be affected? — 
_ Tt is through fantasy that we build up our own personal scheme or 
individual frame of reference. Is it not possible that through parti- 
cipation in the creation of group fantasies, individual fantasies which 
have arisen as the result of childhood experiences can be changed and 
modified? We have seen from this short observation how the children 
were helped to realise and accept themselves. We have seen too the 
way in which the more mature and self-realised children in the group 
could help the child who has become "stuck" in a certain attitude 
because of intense emotional difficulties. We have also seen that these 
mature children were able to develop and exercise their powers of 
imaginative insight and sensitivity. They can use these powers to enter 
imaginatively into other people's feelings and into other situations. 
They are often enabled to become aware of the intrinsic nature of the 
object used for fantasy purposes and to become aware of its objective 
or “real” nature. In creating these group fantasies they are drawn 
together as a group and have a sense of “oneness” and of belonging. 
All these are important results of the junior child's use of group 
fantasy. 
It seems to me that only our most imaginative and sensitive adults 
should be allowed to touch this delicate instrument of fantasy." If 
the group has a certain proportion of imaginative, sensitive an 
mature children who are participants in the group fantasy, then 
changes will take place without any adult meddling. The adult will 
provide the opportunities for the creation of group fantasies and 
will be ready to answer and develop the intellectual questioning that 
will arise, but it would be unwise for the majority of adults to take 
more than a passive part (e.g, being a “bad” human) in its develop- 
ment. We have seen that in a group of relativoly normal children the 
sensitive and aware children could be trusted to develop the fantasies 
of the less mature members. It will be sufficient if the adult has some 
realisation of the significant changes of attitude that may be taking 
place and the profound effect that these changes will have on each 
individual child's view of the world. 
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